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Dinner for Two 

FIRST COURSE 

This story is founded upon an incident in the 
life of Charles Henri Sanson, as related in the cel- 
ebrated Sanson memoirs. The writer has taken 
the liberty of paraphrasing his defense offered in 
the court. 

The year was 1779; the month 
was August ; the hour the meridian. 
Madame la Marquise de Lamerlidre 
was returning to Paris from her 
country seat. She was oppressed 
with hunger, with sleepiness and 
with heat. Her maid yawned and 
yawned, and there certainly is noth- 
ing more contagious. The roads 
were poor, the horses lame with 
travel, and the coach was cumber- 
some owing to its elegance. 
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The sight of an inn, with its clean- 
swept stable-yard, its wide porch, 
and expansive landlord, was there- 
fore most welcome. 

Madame replaced her hat and felt 
her puffs, the lackeys flicked the 
dust from their shoulders, the 
maid surreptitiously interviewed the 
rouge-box ; the inn was in a great 
flurry, there was a scare among the 
fowls, and Madame la Marquise was 
assisted to alight. 

It was plain that the innkeeper 
was alternating between rapture and 
despair. He held a conference with 
the chief lackey; the chief lackey 
conversed with the maid; the maid 
whispered to her mistress. 

"What!" exclaimed Madame la 
Marquise, " no room ! And I as 
dusty as a Savoyard ! " 
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The innkeeper bowed to the 
ground. If madame had only been 
an hour earlier ! There was a beau- 
tiful room which should have been 
placed at the disposal of madame, 
but — so miserably unfortunate was 
he — it was taken. 

Madame sank into a chair and 
rolled back a pair of limpid eyes; the 
innkeeper offered to kill himself; the 
maid found madame' s vinaigrette. 

Just then a gentleman entered. 
He was handsome and in his prime 
— facts which madame was not too 
fatigued to gather. His costume 
was of green cloth, his three-cor- 
nered hat of the same color ; his 
short sword had a hilt of chased 
gold. The Marquise rose and re- 
turned his salutation. 

" I have had the honor, madame," 
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said the young man, with some em- 
barrassment, " to hear your remarks. 
I leave immediately after dinner. I 
have already refreshed myself with 
a bath. Permit me to resign my 
room to you." 

Madame courtesied lower than 
before. 

" You have my thanks, monsieur. 
Permit me to inquire whom I thank." 

"An officer of parliament, 
madame." 

"We will dine together, if you 
please, monsieur. A solitary meal 
is apt to be an indigestible one. I 
am the Marquise de Lamerlidre. 

The young man bowed again. 

The Marquise withdrew with cer- 
emony. It was an hour before she 
reappeared. When she did, it was 
clear from the savor in the room 
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that the fowls had not been scared 
for nothing. The red-tiled floor had 
been freshly swept, the fire-place 
filled with green branches, the case- 
ments thrown open, allowing the 
honeysuckle to peep through. The 
table was laid with massive silver 
and some unmatched pieces of china. 
The gentleman in green escorted 
madame to her seat — a leathern 
chair — over which the innkeeper's 
wife, careful of madame's embroid- 
eries, had thrown an ancient shawl 
of silk, much beflowered. 

"Marquise," said the gentleman, 
"I have taken the liberty of over- 
seeing the dinner myself. I trust 
you will be kind enough to bear in 
mind, if anything about it displeases 
you, that it is my first experience of 
the sort." 
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Madame blushed and smiled. But 
the blush was not from timidity ; it 
was a pretty tribute to the compli- 
ment. She furled her fan, and drew 
off one long mitt. 

"I have seen enough already, 
monsieur, to prove to me that you 
have an aptitude for the art of or- 
dering a dinner. But victuals are 
the least part of a meal, I assure you." 

"Say you so, madame ?" cried the 
young man. " Then I can only hope 
that the superior and unknown qual- 
ity, whatever it may be, will not be 
lacking in the present repast." 

The Marquise allowed those limpid 
eyes to droop. 

"I cannot imagine," said she, 
"that there will be a lack of any 
sort." 

The gentleman in green decided 
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that the Marquise must be under 
twenty-five. Had she been older, 
her face could not have been so ab- 
solutely joyous. When the unctuous 
landlord had puffed out of the room 
for a moment, the gentleman ven- 
tured to remark: 

"Your husband has already pre- 
ceded you to Paris, Marquise ?" 

" My husband, monsieur, has pre- 
ceded me yet further. He is in Par- 
adise." 

" I beg a million pardons ! I have 
been stupid. Marquise. How can 
you overlook it ?" 

The face of the Marquise lit up 
suddenly with a most mischievous 
smile. 

"You have not been stupid," said 
she, with three dimples in full play. 
"You have been curious." 
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" I am guilty," cried he, filling her 
glass again with amber liquid, "but 
any one would say there were exten- 
uating circumstances." 

"Ah, monsieur, doubtless you have 
discovered that there are crimes of 
which one can be guilty without be- 
ing a culprit r The remark came 
to a sudden close, for the heavy oak 
door swung open, and the host en- 
tered with a lordly dish draped with 
a napkin. 

" Great heavens ! " cried madame 
when she saw it. " Is the headsman 
here ? Does he think I am Hero- 
dias ? Is he serving me the head of 
John the Baptist on a charger ! " 

The young man sprang to his feet. 
What is it ?" cried madame. 
I wish to make room for the 
dish, Marquise. I should be filled 
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with remorse if I jogged the elbow 
of our host. Permit me/' He lifted 
the napkin. It was the head of a 
young pig, wreathed with parsley. 

**I was right, monsieur; it has 
been a case of the headsman." 

'' I trust you perceive, Madame la 
Marquise, that a headsman is a valu- 
able member of society." 

Madame put her jeweled fingers 
over her eyes and gave a shrug to 
her shoulder. 

" I had the misfortune once, mon- 
sieur, to behold the executioner — 
Monsieur de Paris. Fortunately I 
saw him only from a distance. He 
was hideous ?" 

" Is it possible, madame ! I have 
always supposed that he was rather 
a handsome fellow. He has cer- 
tainly set the fashion for us. He 
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wore blue, to the disgust of the no- 
bles, and he wore it, I have heard, 
with some grace." 

Bah ! '' ejaculated madame. 
So, indeed, they say, madame. 
Indeed, they even go so far as to say 
that some of the nobles who were 
insignificant of stature grew envious 
of him ; and it is certainly true that 
parliament prohibited him from 
wearing the color of the court. — 
Allow me to give some of this jelly. 
Shall I give you leaner meat ? — But 
the executioner took a revenge 
which was worthy of a Frenchman." 

" Monsieur, you should not call an 
executioner a Frenchman ! " 

" Madame, wait till you hear the 
revenge. Since Sanson-^ his name 
is Sanson, you know — could not 
wear blue, he took to green. The 
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court objected to his wearing velvet; 
he therefore wore cloth. And the 
consequence is, Marquise — forgive 
me, your glass is empty — the conse- 
quence is, that all the beaux of the 
court, with the brilliant Marquis de 
Letoridres at their head, adopted the 
cut and color of his garment, and 
wear their coats d la Sanson — as I 
do. Marquise." 

"There is no denying that your 
costume is an elegant one, monsieur, 
and yet I think I shall hereafter look 
with apprehension on others of its 
kind, lest I encounter him who 
makes a living out of murder. I hear 
he has a garden of the finest roses in 
France, and he sprinkles them with 
blood to give them the deep crimson 
which makes them so famous." 

" I have no doubt, madame," said 
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her companion gravely, "that he 
dines on maidens' hearts." Madame 
looked up. It was evident from his 
tone that he was bored. The Mar- 
quise rallied immediately. She broke 
out into a laugh as musical as the 
song of a bird. 

"It is very certain," said she, 
shaking one finger at him, "that you 
are thinking me childish because I 
chatter so. But you are mistaken. 
I am quite learned. I read Voltaire, 
if you please. I am interested in 
journalism. I can criticize the 
drama, and I know the history of 
France by heart." 

" I shall be afraid to speak before 
you," protested the gentleman, rather 
flattered by her coquetry, " and, by 
the way, are you not finding this 
dessert abominable ?" 
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" Never fear," said madame, with 
a magnanimous air. "I will over- 
look your deficiencies. I will over- 
look everything if you will confess 
that you adore the theatre." 

" Marquise, no one is present of- 
tener than I." 

" Then we shall meet there. I am 
hastening home now to see Mile. 
Clairon. I never miss a chance. 
For one thing, I am watching to see 
if she will ever grow old." 

The landlord came in with the 
dessert. The young man no longer 
felt any embarrassment. It was evi- 
dent that the wine was of good 
quality. 

** I shall never fail to see her. Mar- 
quise, if by seeing her I can see 
you." Though the Marquise was 
ready of tongue she made no reply. 
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She was not displeased, however, but 
she had the discretion to devote all 
her attention to her sweetmeats. 

" I find this dessert abominable," 
he sighed. 

"It is delicious," protested madame. 

"It cannot be," sighed he, "for it 
terminates one of the most delight- 
ful dinners of my life." 

There was a stir in the yard. 

"Another arrival," murmured 
madame, with some vexation. 

"I shall hasten my departure," 
said the young man. " Let me make 
apologies for its abruptness. I am 
very grateful to you, Marquise," he 
continued in a low voice, raising her 
soft hand to his lips, " for the pleas- 
ure you have conferred upon me. It 
will be a treasured memory with me. 
In the many dark days which are be- 
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fore me, I shall cherish this bright 
hour — " The Marquise arose and 
lifted a scarlet face. 

" Really/' she said gently, " I see 
no need for this tone of pathos," and 
she ventured to smile saucily. " You 
are doubtless acquainted with many of 
my friends. They will present you." 

The officer bowed over her hand 
again, and hurried from the room 
just as the newcomer entered it. 

"Tontel," cried the Marquise, " is 
it you?" It was hard to get her 
face back to its usual expression, and 
she put up her painted fan to hide 
it. The newcomer looked first at 
the Marquise, and then after the de- 
parting officer. He gasped and 
blushed, and stared again. 

"Mon Dieu," cried the Marquise 
impatiently, "what ails you ?" 
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A post-chaise rattled in the yard. 
The handsome officer took his seat, 
he doffed his green hat to madame 
with melancholy stateliness and was 
driven away. 

" Speak, Tontel ! " said the Mar- 
quise, stamping her pointed shoes. 

'* May I ask you. Marquise, if you 
know the occupation of the man who 
has just left you ?" 

"He said he was an officer of 
parliament," said the lady, clasping 
her heart with apprehension. 

The gentleman burst into a loud 
laugh. 

" Well, so he is," said he. " He 
is Sanson, the executioner of Paris. 
He has just been down in the coun- 
try to help three good fellows to a 
night's lodging." 

** You mean — " screamed the lady, 
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holding up her hands as if blood 
were dripping off her fingers. 

"I mean that yesterday was a 
busy day with him." 

"For the love of heaven, bring 
me water ? A basin of water, Nic- 
ole ! Quick. Mon Dieu ! Mon 
Dieu ! " 

The maid rushed in breathlessly, 
and madame, as she bathed and re- 
bathed her dimpled hands, sobbed: 

" / 7/ have him hanged / " 



SECOND COURSE. 

Madame la Marquise Lamerli^re 
sat in parliament. She had peti- 
tioned that one Charles Henri San- 
son, commonly known as Monsieur 
de Paris, Executioner of Paris, be 
sentenced to beg her pardon with a 
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rope around his neck, for the insult 
he had been guilty of in dining with 
her and meeting her on terms of 
equality ; and that for the safety of 
the public, the executioner should 
thenceforth wear a distinctive sign, 
so that all would know him. 

About the Marquise sat a sympa- 
thizing company of friends from the 
court, among them Colonel Tontel, 
who had encountered her at the inn. 

Charles Henri Sanson had not 
been able to procure an advocate. 
No barrister cared to appear as 
counsel of the executioner. 

The advocate of the plaintiff for- 
^ot nothing. He laid stress on the 
Hagrant insult offered to Madame la 
Marquise. He described with much 
eloquence the sad situation of the 
poor lady, after she had been in- 
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formed of the profession of the 
man with whom she had dined. He 
said that the infamous calling of 
Charles Henri Sanson did not allow 
him to eat even in the company of a 
mere commoner, much less could he 
do so with a person of madame's 
rank. 

Charles Henri Sanson appeared to 
be wrapt in thought. When he 
lifted his eyes, it was to fix them 
on the face of Madame la Marquise 
— a face which was paler than when 
he had seen it first. When the time 
came for his defense, he arose with 
a severe air, and addressed the 
Court with much hauteur. 

"It is fortunate for me, gentle- 
men," said he, "that, being charged 
before you as a criminal, nothing is 
alleged against my honesty. Why, 
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then, am I a culprit? Because I 
have performed functions which are 
said to be infamous. I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, if there are infamous func- 
tions in the State ! 

" Infamy is the appanage of crime, 
and where there is no crime there 
can be no infamy. The discharge of 
my functions is not criminal, sirs ; it 
is an act of justice, and the same 
principle of equity which leads you 
to pass a sentence, actuates me when 
I inflict the penalty upon the culprit. 
The fact is that our functions are 
associated to such a degree that 
mine cannot be stigmatized without 
moral imputation on yours. I act 
merely in obedience to your orders, 
and should aught be found repre- 
hensible in my vocation, it would 
redound to your discredit ; since, by 
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the essence of the laws, the one who 
orders a crime is more guilty than 
he who commits it. 

" I am aware that all public offices 
are not equally honorable ; they are 
creditable in proportion to their use- 
fulness to society. According to this 
principle, sirs, mine stands first! 
What would the State do if my 
office were suppressed for a single 
day? 

*' The kingdom would be given up 
to brigandage. Impunity would kill 
the laws ; virtue would be despised ; 
vice would prevail. There would be 
one law — that of the strongest. 
They would laugh at your sentences, 
gentlemen. It is in the shadow of 
my sword that innocence breathes 
freely, that the police are powerful, 
and that public order prevails. 
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state; the glory of preserving public 
tranquillity is divided among so many 
thousand men that each individual 
has only a small share of the privi- 
lege. On the other hand, in my pro- 
fession lies the advantage of alone 
ensuring public peace, and I can say 
without exaggeration that I alone in 
my vast department secure quiet more 
effectually on behalf of the state than 
a hundred thousand men can do. 

" Do not believe, gentlemen, that 
in defending the unjustly attacked 
prerogatives of my office I claim any 
personal merit; I know that an office, 
however brilliant, is always distinct 
from the individual who holds it. 
As I lay no claim to the glory of my 
functions, it would be unjust to cast 
upon me the opprobrium which the 
thoughtless have seen fit to attach 
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to them, and to call me infamous be- 
cause it is alleged that my office de- 
serves the epithet. Permit me to 
add that I have the honor to be the 
fourth of my family to whom the of- 
fice of public executioner of Paris 
has descended from father to son; 
and if hereditary nobility were at- 
tached to it, as it should be, I might 
stand on even ground with Mme. la 
Marquise. 

"You laugh, gentlemen, at the 
word 'hereditary.' I cannot find 
anything extraordinary or prepos- 
terous in it. Military offices, which 
have the same functions as mine, and 
which, as I have observed, are in- 
ferior to it, enjoy the same advan- 
tages. Yours, gentlemen — allow me 
to say so — yours, which only con- 
tribute to the public weal in an indi- 
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rect way, have the same privilege. 
Why is the concession denied to my 
office? None among you, gentle- 
men, can, individually, insure public 
happiness effectually; none can pro- 
nounce a sentence except in conjunc- 
tion with all the other members of 
the body. Thus you never act other- 
wise than as members, whereas I 
alone procure peace, and I act as 
chief. 

'* Now every chief is respectable, 
and to whatever category he may 
belong, he should enjoy the privilege 
of nobility. The general prosecutor, 
who is the chief of his department, 
has it; so does the chief clerk of the 
court. Why should I be deprived 
of it by an unrighteous exception. 

"I will press no further the sov- 
ereign reasons suggested by the jus- 
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tice of my case; I merely point them 
out, as you may see. Men of my 
profession can act better than they 
can speak. I believe, nevertheless, 
that I have said enough to urge 
confidently that Mme. la Marquise 
should be nonsuited. I therefore ask, 
not that the alleged infamy of my 
office be removed, for no infamy is 
attached to it, but that it be declared 
not only that I am a member of the 
Sovereign Court, but that I am the 
head of my department; that my of- 
fice has particular resemblance to 
the profession of arms; that, in con- 
sequence, I have a right to the pre- 
rogative of gown and sword; and I 
further ask, that, in virtue of this 
two-fold title, nobility be conferred 
upon me, as well as upon my poster- 
ity; and I am confident that you 
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cannot but grant my request. I ask 
no favor, but I expect everything of 
your equity." 

The Court retired to confer, and 
decided that the case should be in- 
definitely postponed. When the 
Marquise de Lamerli^re left, she 
turned once to look at Charles 
Henri Sanson. He bowed low. 
Madame first cast on him a look of 
withering scorn, and then, oddly 
enough, she returned the salutation. 



THIRD COURSE. 

It was the reign of the guillotine 
— that fatal and reliable instrument 
which Louis XVI himself perfected. 
Poor Louis, who would have made 
an excellent locksmith! It was that 
delirious carnival of anarchy when 
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all the passions went en masqui; 
when tyranny wore the guise of hu- 
manity, and humanity arrayed itself 
in terrorism; and conspiracy, patriot- 
ism, grief and laughter went arm in 
arm wearing the red cap of liberty. 
Death was made jocular. The very 
execrations of the mob were sinister 
witticisms. 

" Hah,*' said, Ducos, the youngest 
of the condemned Girondins, as he 
climbed the scaffold, "what a pity 
they did not decree the unity and in- 
divisibility of our persons! " 

They laughed and died — for liber- 
ty! King and queen, peasant and 
beggar, Camille Desmoulins and 
Corday and Danton, the little man- 
tua-maker, the old mender of roads, 
the much-tried baker! They died 
by the thousand. 
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"It seems," cried Charles Henri 
Sanson, " as if they had made a revo- 
lution only to give me work." 

'* They are disgracing the guillo- 
tine," complained his assistants, with 
grotesque pride. There was a time 
when Citizen Fouquier-Tinville or- 
dered that Sanson should have four- 
teen of these assistants. 

At last the supremacy of the exe- 
cutioner was acknowledged. The 
cracked bell upon the panels of his 
carriage was the only coat-of-arms 
left in France. 

But the vehicles on which the at- 
tention of Paris was centered were 
the carts that rolled from the prison 
to the Place de la Revolution. 

" Not many to-day," said a citoy- 
enne, discontentedly, as these carts 
lumbered by her. 
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" No," said her companion; " San- 
son won't earn his wages." 

The crowd about the iscaffold 
seemed to be interested, however. 
It was apparently anticipating some 
especially well-seasoned dish in its 
diet of tragedy. 

When the carts stopped, the exe- 
cutioner assisted a lady to alight. 
It was the Marquise de Lamerli^re. 

'' I will wait upon you first. Mar- 
quise," he said, uncovering his head. 

'' You are very kind, monsieur T 
executeur; but there is a poor youth 
here whom I would save from the 
unpleasant sight." 

It is against orders, madame." 
The revolution gives ladies the 
precedence, does it? Tlyink it, in 
my name. But, I am sure, you will 
not refuse the last request of a lady. 
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Kindly execute this trembling youth 
first." 

The executioner bowed. The 
lady returned it with as much grace 
as she had shown fourteen years be- 
fore. 

Then she turned to the youth by 
her: "Courage! courage!" she 
whispered. 

The youth flung his arms around 
her neck. " What do I die for? " he 
sobbed. 

The assistants took him away. 
They forced him down to the weigh- 
plank. 

The executioner approached the 
Marquise. She accepted his hand, 
and ascended the steps of the scaffold 
with vivacity. 

" You no longer wear green, I see, 
monsieur," said she archly. 
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" Madame," said Sanson, " say you 
forgive me for what I am about to 
do." 

" Monsieur," replied the lady, " you 
affronted me once. You are doing 
me a favor now. I shall join a bril- 
liant company, for all who were 
worthy to live are now dead." 

Have you any request to make?" 
I have one — a foolish one. Be 
good enough to discharge your as- 
sistant for a moment. I should like 
to feel that I had been executed by 
a gentleman." 

It shall be as you say. Farewell." 
Farewell, monsieur. By the way, 
how well that pig's head looked in 
the parsley! " She kept on laughing 
till she was bound. 

Say a prayer," whispered Sanson. 
I have prayed. I have no fear. 
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It is the fashion to die now, Sansonf 
and I have always followed the fash- 
ion. 

• • • • 

" How many to-day," queried the 
wife of Charles Henri Sanson that 
night. 

" Only five," said he; " the day has 
been quiet." 
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Maloney was nearing fifty when 
he married the widow Hotchkiss. 
" He did it with perfect coolness and 
deliberation," his friend Rayburn 
used to say, as if he were speaking 
of a suicide. But it was only Ray- 
burn who took such a gloomy 
view of the situation. What could 
there be gloomy about the posses- 
sion of a wife who was at once 
rich, handsome and good-natured? 
That is what Maloney used to say 
to himself in the days when he was 
deliberating about the matter. This 
deliberation had gone on for sev- 
eral weeks, when one day Mrs. 
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Hotchkiss brought some friends up 
to the studio. 

Maloney was in corduroys and be- 
daubed with paint, sitting before a 
canvas that covered the side of the 
room. He had fifty struggling horses 
blocked in on it, and was in a frenzy. 
He felt himself little short of immor- 
tal when he painted horses, for he 
knew that when a picture-dealer said, 
" I have one of Maloney s horses 
here," it conveyed an impression of 
accuracy to the mind of the possible 
purchaser even greater than if the 
dealer had said, " Permit me to show 
you a horse by the Creator." It was 
therefore only natural when Malo- 
ney was in the midst of fifty mag- 
nificent animals, all mad with battle 
fear, plunging and falling, wild manes 
atoss and eyes glaring, that he should 
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feel irritated at an interruption. It is 
also true that there was another rea- 
son for disturbance of temper. He 
had not had quite enough to eat. 
His funds had run out. Maloney 
had forgotten to make the proper 
calculations. He never did think 
about funds anyway till they were 
gone. And the widow Hotchkiss 
looked vexatiously prosperous, as if 
she had had dinner enough and to 
spare. The very diamonds in her 
ears would have kept Maloney in 
dinners for a year — if the price of 
them had been judiciously doled out 
to him. Of course Maloney always 
spent by night all that he had in the 
morning. He had a genius for that 
sort of thing, just as he had for 
painting horses. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss and her two friends, 
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to whom she referred as "lady 
friends" in a compound sort of way, 
seated themselves without waiting 
for an invitation. 

" I do run in on you rather uncere- 
moniously, I know," said the widow, 
conscious of the look of annoyance 
on the painter's face, '* but it is so 
pleasant to know there is one man 
living, with enough generosity to 
always look at things in their right 
light. Besides, this is the only place 
in town where I can see a picture. 
There are plenty of other studios, 
Mr. Maloney, and there is no end of 
paint, more or less injudiciously scat- 
tered over many miles of canvas; 
but, all the same, I am reduced to 
coming here when I want to see a 
picture. 

The ladies nodded and smiled. 
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They thought Mrs. Hotchkiss so 
very adroit. 

" My ' Battle of Clontarf ' is to be 
here soon," said the artist, almost 
won out of his ill-humor. " That is 
the one picture, madam, that I shall 
really take pleasure in showing to 
you and your friends." 

"You must have a reception," 
cried Mrs. Hotchkiss. "We will 
have it quite informal and altogether 
bohemian. I always thought I had 
a great capacity for being bohemian, 
but circumstances have forced me to 
be very commercial." 

"You might not have succeeded 
as a bohemian, you know," said one 
of the lady friends. "And just think 
how you have succeeded as a woman 
of business! " 

" Hush, my dear! " cried the 
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widow, holding up a warning finger. 
" Whatever you do, do not mention 
money or anything that pertains to 
it here. I always feel that it is a 
sort of profanation." She was laugh- 
ing, and Maloney could not tell to 
how great an extent she was earnest. 
" I think myself that genius ought to 
be protected from all anxieties of a 
money sort. If I were a genius, I 
should think the Muses owed me a 
living." 

" You could n't find a tailor or a 
boarding-house keeper within a ra- 
dius of fifty thousand miles to agree 
with you," cried Maloney, gayly. 

" No," returned the widow, " I sup- 
pose not. They are such literal 
creatures. But speaking of board- 
ing-house keepers reminds me that 
I came up to ask you to dinner to- 
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night. You shall be alone or not, 
just as you like; you shall talk or not, 
as you please; but you must come." 

For a moment the artist regarded 
her with anger and suspicion. Was 
it possible that she suspected his hun- 
ger? He was on the point of flatly 
refusing, when he came to the con- 
clusion that his suspicions were ab- 
surd. 

"I will come,*' he said, gravely; 
" and I would like to bring Ray burn 
with me. I have a particular reason 
for wishing him to meet you.*' He 
looked at her meaningly. She looked 
flattered, as she was bound to do, 
and lifted her eye-glass to give his 
picture one parting glance. 

" It is thrilling," she said, softly, 
pointing to the canvas. " I can 
almost hear those poor brutes cry 
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out with fear. It must be almost a 
pain to be able to paint like that. 
We commonplace folk are saved a 
deal of torment, Mr. Maloney." It 
was a delicate compliment, and in 
the glow of it Maloney accompanied 
his visitors to the elevator. 

Two hours later found Maloney in 
a long, dark rathskeller, reeking with 
the smell of beer and tobacco. The 
floor was covered with dirty sawdust, 
and from the ceiling waved innumer- 
able fly-specked paper ornaments. 
Four young men, conspicuously 
white-aproned, with pallid faces, per- 
spired over their orders for " steins " 
and "tulips" and "schooners." Ma- 
loney, with the step of one familiar 
with the place, pushed his way to the 
rear end. There, at one of the 
tables, was the group he expected to 
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find — a group made up of ill-assorted 
men. There were politicians there, 
and men who were almost gentlemen; 
men, too, who never threatened, 
even remotely, to be gentlemen; 
some who looked as if they never 
walked forth except at night; some 
with the inimitable swagger of the 
gamester; and one or two who merely 
looked like bohemians. They were 
all listening to the dogmatic tones 
of a man of thirty-five or less, 
who harangued them with an em- 
phasis that was meat to their excite- 
ment. 

I tell you," the man was saying, 
if Fitzgerald allows himself to be 
nominated on that sore-head ticket, 
the Sixth Ward won't be large enough 
to hold us both. You know what 
Fitzgerald was, boys. A sot ! Black 
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with his own mud, was n't he? You 
know who taught him how to get up 
and walk erect and look God in the 
face. I gave him honest work. It 
was the first he ever had. I told you 
to put him in the Council, and you 
did it. We kept him there for two 
terms. And when he had n't wit 
enough to know what to do, he knew 
mighty well where to come for it. 
I 've kept him on the small change 
of my ideas — it was the only change 
of any kind I had ! And now he is 
willing to accept this mugwump 
nomination because he lost the regu- 
lar convention through his own pig- 
headedness! " 

As he ceased talking, he took off 
his soft felt hat, and tossed back the 
hair from his forehead with a fever- 
ish gesture. His eyes were hot and 
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angry, quick as rapiers, and cruel; 
his mouth delicate and refined — a 
continual protest against the fierce- 
ness of his words. 

Maloney stood listening to this 
with some amusement. When his 
friend had reached a period, he mo- 
tioned to him. The young man got 
up and left his companions without 
apology, and mechanically made his 
way to the bar and waited for the 
blue and white " steins,'* which one 
of the pallid young men set down 
without question. 

"I should think you would be 
thirsty," said Maloney, snapping 
down the lid of his jug. " Why do n't 
you get out of this?" 

The other frowned at him from 
under his brows. "There's only one 
other place where I'm welcome," he 
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retorted. "And it 's hot there, they 
say/' 

Maloney laughed easily. "Tve 
brought you an invitation for dinner, 
Rayburn. It's from a lady that — 
that I 'm interested in." 

" Eat with a woman? I've already 
been eaten by one. I thought they 
were all cannibals; and so they are, 
old man. Do n't sit down at a feast 
that is certain to be made off your 
own bones." 

" I say! " replied Maloney, impa- 
tiently, "I am tired of having you 
always spectacular, Rayburn. Here 's 
a widow without any brains to speak 
of and a good deal of money who 
wants me to take dinner with her. 
She likes my pictures. I swear I 
think she does not particularly ob- 
ject to the artist who paints them. 
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And I want you to see her, Rayburn." 

Rayburn looked at his friend and 
laughed whimsically. "It's no use 
your trying to appear mercenary. 
You can't do it." 

" Don't flatter me, Rayburn. I 'm 
pretty tired of stopping every time I 
get a fine subject under way to paint 
a vile portrait for somebody, only to 
keep myself in a crust." 

"Well, you do paint portraits 
vilely," the other confessed. " I wish, 
myself, that you were placed beyond 
the need of it." 

" I did n't mean exactly that," said 
the artist, with the unconcealed pique 
of a child. 

" Of course not," said his friend. 
" I was just keeping in mind your in- 
struction not to flatter you." 

So entertained was Rayburn at the 
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manner in which he succeeded in 
keeping his friend miserable, that be- 
fore he realized it the artist had got 
him up to his room and in the midst 
of a toilet, and a little later both of 
the men were listening to the viva- 
cious remarks of Mrs. Hotchkiss. 
The dinner was perfect — the very 
sort of a one that two men with 
rather jaded palates would be sure 
to enjoy. 

" I never offer flim-flams to gentle- 
men," said Mrs. Hotchkiss. '* When 
I am to have ladies to luncheon, I 
say to my cook, ' Give me flim-flams.' 
And she does. She makes them 
perfectly. They are generally pink 
or yellow. Sometimes they are fro- 
zen. Sometimes they are hot. But 
they all are a delusion and a snare. 
But when I have gentlemen — " 
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" You provide a feast fit for the 
gods," interrupted Maloney. 

But Mrs. Hotchkiss was anxious 
to talk about art — Maloney pro- 
nounced it " airt." 

" Art must have elbow-room," said 
she, as she deftly carved a duck of 
dark tint and perfume rank, which 
filled the two guests with epicurean 
anticipations: " You can 't expect it 
to grow beyond the dimensions of 
the place in which it is confined. 
The thing is an obvious impossibility. 
Take a thousand petty worries and 
make four square walls out of them, 
and place art inside, and there is n't 
much to be expected. Freedom 
from responsibility is the first thing 
necessary to a successful artist. If 
I," she paused to help herself to 
jelly, and to smile above the quiver- 
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ing crimson mould — " if I owned a 
genius, do you know what I would 
do? I would say: 'I will break 
down your barriers. I will tear 
down the walls that hem you in. 
Now grow! It will be my reward to 
watch you.' But I do not own a 
genius — '' 

''There's your cook," interrupted 
Rayburn. 

'* I stand corrected," acknowledged 
Mrs, Hotchkiss. '* But you know we 
never appreciate the blessings we 
have." 

''You are mistaken," said Ma- 
loney, with a bow of Hibernian ur- 
banity, as he sipped his claret. 
" There are various blessings that we 
appreciate in the very enjoyment of 
them." 

Mrs. Hotchkiss motioned to the 
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servant to refill Maloney's glass. 
The poor artist was in a maze. 
There was no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of the smiles which his hostess 
bestowed on him. These covert as- 
surances, too, of a willingness to be 
the humble waiting-maid of "airt" 
touched Maloney inexpressibly. But 
Rayburn was sceptical. 

When the evening was over, and 
the two men were out together on 
the street, Rayburn broke in: "So 
you are going to commit bigamy?" 

"Eh?" said Maloney. "What 
are you talking about? " 

"Well, you're already married," 
insisted Rayburn. "You know you 
are. Art has owned you body and 
soul these many years; and it is a 
good many too, Maloney. No new 
mistress would suit you so well. For 
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the matter of that, I do n't know 
that any other mistress would be 
able to get along with you. You 're 
not an easy subject, my boy." 

" Thank you," said Maloney, re- 
sentfully. 

" Oh, you 're not! You 've ideas 
— a thing a man has no business with 
when he is married. And you would 
find them a superfluity anyway if you 
were so rash as to unite your for- 
tunes with those of the lady we have 
just left. She would have all the 
ideas that were required in the es- 
tablishment." 

" I do n't see what you have 
against her," said Maloney, sullenly. 
" I should think you might wait till 
you have the taste of her meat and 
drink out of your mouth before you 
fall to abusing her." 
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" I have n't said a word against 
her," protested Rayburn, rather hot- 
ly. "I think well of her — as a 
money-lender. That is her occupa- 
tion, you know, and it seems a profit- 
able one. I should think any occu- 
pation would be desirable that pro- 
cured one a cook like that.*' 

" I suppose she did the only thing 
she could turn her hand to," ven- 
tured Maloney. 

" I suppose she did indeed," ad- 
mitted Rayburn. "The poor help- 
less creature could find no way of 
getting on in the unfeeling world, so 
she took to mortgaging homes, 
and—" 

"That's all nonsense!" cried Ma- 
loney, angrily. " You do n't know 
anything about it, and you have no 
right to look down on her business 
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just because she is a woman. If she 
were a man, you would call her a 
broker, with manifest respect in your 
tone/* 

"Oh, very well; it doesn't con- 
cern me! " Rayburn stopped to light 
his cigar afresh, under a gas lamp. 
Then suddenly, he turned to his 
friend and laid a nervous hand on 
his arm. ''That's a lie!" he said. 
'* It does matter to me. Even if you 
were no more to me personally than 
these human terriers barking at my 
heels, who go around with me in a 
noisy pack from morning till night, 
I should care, because I do not want 
to see genius killed. On the whole, 
I am indifferent to the progress of 
the world. Indeed, I never saw 
much of it. But genius is the life of 
life, and I put out my hand to pre- 
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serve it from destruction as instinc- 
tively as I would knock a centipede 
from your shoulder if I saw one 
crouched there." He suited action 
to the word, dramatically. The art- 
ist did not answer. He was under the 
spell of his friend's magnetic and 
egotistic personality. "And I care 
for another reason, Maloney; I care 
for love's sake. I know you are as 
incapable of love as you are of 
treachery. If you had ever dreamed 
what it was, you could not contem- 
plate for a moment the idea of tak- 
ing a woman into the secrets of your 
life until her soul stood out before 
the eyes of your understanding like 
a flaming star in mid-heaven. Love, 
Maloney, is a thing that filters into 
the heart like the rain into the thirsty 
earth, and where it falls there grow 
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up wholesome and beautiful things, 
and the earth is clothed with green- 
ness. If a blight comes, the spot re- 
mains barren for evermore. Mind 
that, Maloney. In the earth it is 
different; where the oak dies, the 
pine springs up. But in the heart — " 

A policeman passed, and involun- 
tarily paused at the sound of Ray- 
burn's impassioned tones. 

"Hello!" Rayburn cried; "it's 
Tim Murphy. I say. Murphy, I Ve 
got some juicy news for you. They 
say Jansen has got in among the 
boys up at the Seventh, and made 
them pledge to support — " 

Maloney heard no more. He 
broke away and hastened down the 
street. When he got in the midst of 
that consummate distraction which 
he was pleased to call his studio, he 
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tore off his coat, and, lighting every 
gas jet in the room, sat down before 
his plunging war-horses. 

Rayburn and his jeers were far 
away. The artist was alone, and he 
looked at the tremendous pictured 
strength before him on the canvas, 
where half a hundred splendid crea- 
tures vented their nurtured force in 
that deathward plunge, till he felt 
himself quivering in every limb. 

Possessed of a little money he 
could dare to paint like that every 
day. It was a luxury to dream of 
and not be ashamed. To work un- 
interruptedly at such a subject as 
that, his tragic ideas unbroken with 
any pettiness, the sieve of necessity 
well stopped up, and his finest 
thoughts no longer percolating 
through it, to be lost like spilled wa- 
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ter, his solitude insured, the days 
yielding to the weeks of unbroken 
effort; it would be worth — it would 
be worth marrying for even. 

Two months later Rayburn met 
Mrs. Hotchkiss in Maloney's studio. 
He bowed to her, and then sniffed 
the air impatiently. 

"It looks like a millinery shop 
here," said he to Maloney, who 
rushed forward and shook him by 
the hand. "What have you been 
doing to the place?" 

" Been making it habitable," said 
Maloney. "Your idea of comfort, 
Rayburn, is a beer table before a fly- 
specked mirror, and saw-dust on the 
floor. I think, myself, this looks like 
living." 

There were muslin curtains up at 
the windows, and affected bits of vel- 
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vet thrown around over easels, to 
catch the light, as the widow said — 
as if the light were some wild ani- 
mal that was snared with difficulty 
and retained with peril. The floor 
had rugs on it — rugs of American 
manufacture that must have set Ma- 
loney's teeth on edge, and some bad- 
ly carved things, for which there 
seemed to be no particular use, clut- 
tered up the apartment. Mrs. 
Hotchkiss seated herself on one of 
these. 

"Yes," she said, complaisantly, 
smiling at Maloney; " I have always 
had my idea of what a studio ought 
to be, but I never dreamed that I 
should have an opportunity of fitting 
one up, or, indeed, that I should ever 
take such a deep personal interest in 



one. 
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Rayburn seated himself disdain- 
fully in a wicker chair which was run 
through with old-rose ribbons. "Just 
the thing for a battle painter, I 
should think/' said he. 

" My picture is all ready for exhi- 
bition," interrupted Maloney, who, 
if he was a battle painter, did not 
like a fray between live combatants 
in his studio; "it is in the next 



room." 



Rayburn noticed that he cast an 
imploring glance at Mrs. Hotchkiss 
as he lifted back the curtain that 
covered the great canvas. It was 
apparent that he was most anxious 
that she should think well of it. He 
must have been exceedingly grati- 
fied, for a gleam of pleasure shot in- 
to her eyes. 

"It is very impressive!" she cried. 
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" I was prepared for something mag- 
nificent in a way, but really I did not 
expect anything so — so really — 
grand." 

Rayburn was staring at it fixedly. 

God!" he cried, setting his teeth. 

It makes me want to die, Maloney. 
Damn it, yes, Maloney, die like a 
hero!" 

Mrs. Hotchkiss looked very 
much shocked. " It is a great pic- 
ture," she acquiesced. "And I'm 
sure I 'm as proud of it as if I had 
painted it myself." 

Rayburn looked at the widow a 
moment, caught the smile she fixed 
on the gratified painter, and walked 
out. The first thing he heard on the 
street was a rumor that the widow 
had paid all of Maloney's debts. 
"Curse it!" said he to himself. 
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" It 's all right. It 's a business tran- 
saction in cold blood. I 've no call 
to feel any sympathy for Maloney. 
I dare say he 's driving his part of 
the bargain." 

The municipal elections came on 
after this, and Rayburn gave no 
thought to his artist friend. Period- 
ically, this singular man got drunk 
on ward politics. A scholar, a man 
of fitful and fiery eloquence, of irre- 
sistible magnetism, of manifest abili- 
ty in a dozen different directions, he 
chose to consort at times with the 
coarsest, the most noisy, and useless 
characters. Over them he asserted 
a sort of contemptuous leadership, 
from which he seemed to derive no 
satisfaction. They, on the other 
hand, were his enthusiastic followers, 
and some of them, under the inspira- 
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tion of his emphatic harangues, real- 
ly imagined they were good and dis- 
interested men, who, in some way not 
quite clear to themselves, were suffer- 
ing for the good of their country, 
and were ready to die for her libera- 
tion, though what she was to be lib- 
erated from they never paused to 
inquire. 

" I '11 tell you what is the matter 
with me," said Rayburn once, in one 
of those bursts of candor frequently 
produced in him by the generous use 
of well-selected liquor. " Some time 
I had an ancestor who was a martyr. 
Perhaps he was a refugee from his 
country. Perhaps he was hanged for 
some sort of patriotic revolt. Per- 
haps he was a lofty sort of anarchist, 
and fought for the people against 
the laws. At any rate, he be- 
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queathed his courage and his fierce- 
ness to me. And the funny part of 
it is that I do n't know what to do 
with them. I have never been hun- 
gry nor oppressed. The country 
seems to be doing the best it can. 
I have n't found anything that I 
wanted to die for. But I make just 
as much fuss as if I had." 

The election did not go to suit 
Rayburn this year, and the murky 
gloom of his utterances, added to the 
vinous depression of his followers, 
threw over them an opaque curtain 
of blackness, through which they 
were able to see no gleam of hope 
for the nation. That was how it 
came about that Rayburn did not 
know that every one was talking 
about the '* Battle of Clontarf,'* the 
masterpiece of Maloney, the distin- 
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guished battle painter. Maloney 
was not personally well known in 
town. He had been a sojourner in 
many cities, and was in all of them 
best known in resorts of a Bohemian 
character. Excepting Rayburn, it 
may be said that in the whole city 
he had no intimate. His work, how- 
ever, had years before become na- 
tional property through the illus- 
trated magazines — in those dim and 
disastrous days when a battle painter 
found more than enough for his 
brush to do. Since then a dozen In- 
dian episodes had given his sketch- 
ing pencil occupation, and the plains- 
men knew that there was a man who 
could draw a broncho in the white 
light of the alkali deserts, and an In- 
dian beragged with blankets, as well 
as he could a Kentucky thorough- 
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bred in the smoke of battle, with a 
dying patriot clinging to his neck. 

Thus it came about that the an- 
nouncement that the "Battle of 
Clontarf" was on exhibition filled 
the hall where the picture hung with 
fair-sized crowds every day of the 
week, including Sundays. To be 
sure, five-sixths of the folk who 
visited the gallery had very misty 
ideas of the battle of Clontarf and 
who fought in it. But it was Malo- 
ney's masterpiece, and the American 
public, which wants a chance to see 
the best of everything, went to look 
at it. 

Rayburn went too, but not to see 
the picture. He wondered what had 
become of his friend. He had not 
responded in any way to the cards 
announcing the wedding; they had 
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not included an invitation. The hall 
in which the picture hung was im- 
posing, and at the door sat Mrs. 
Maloney, dressed in a costume of 
Parisian elegance, taking the admit- 
tance fees. 

''What's the admission?" said 
Rayburn, stopping before her, and 
not taking the trouble to lift his hat. 

Mrs. Maloney looked up. "Oh, 
it 's you, Mr. Rayburn. There is no 
admission for you, of course. Go 
right in." 

Some one passed in just then, and 
deposited fifty cents on the table. 
Rayburn laid down the same amount 
and entered. At the end of the hall 
hung the great picture, and before it 
stood a group of twenty persons, 
trying to get out of the comfortable 
atmosphere of their commonplace 
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peacefulness and prosperity suf- 
ficiently to sympathize with men in 
the thick of patriotic murder. Ray- 
burn swept his eye over the apart- 
ment. In a corner, half concealed 
behind a screen, sat Maloney. Ray- 
burn went to him, and the artist 
grasped his hand silently. 

'' 'Sh-h! " whispered Maloney, 
looking around anxiously. '* I do n 't 
want to be known here. I am not 
on exhibition with the picture, you 
know." 

Just then a gentleman left the 
group before the picture, and walked 
to where Mrs. Maloney was sitting. 

" Madam," he said, ''where is the 
author of this remarkable picture?" 
Maloney shrank back behind the 
screen. " He is in this city?" 

" Yes." 
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" But not in the room? Where can 
I see him?" 

" He has a studio. You can see 
him there. I am at liberty to make 
an appointment for you if you 
choose." 

" Well," said the gentleman, hesi- 
tatingly, " I do n't know that I have 
any legitimate reason for requesting 
a meeting. I 'd like to meet him, 
but it is more from a personal desire 
to make the acquaintance of a man 
who can paint like that than for any- 
thing else. Still, there are other 
reasons, too, why I should like to 
see him. I come from California. 
We are building a picture-gallery 
there for the public, and we intend 
to put some fine pictures in it. For 
what price do you suppose that pic- 
ture could be obtained? " 
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The artist grabbed Rayburn's arm, 
and leaned forward to hear the an- 
swer. 

" He has already been offered 
thirty thousand dollars for it, for a 
gallery at Washington, and refused 
it." 

" And how long did I understand 
that it took him to paint it?" 
Five years, I think/' 
Seven — seven!" whispered Ma- 
loney to his friend. '* It took me 
seven years, Rayburn, and I starved 
while I was doing it." 

** The price seems high," said the 
man. " Not for the picture, you 
know; but I mean it seems more 
than we ought to pay for one pic- 
ture." 

" It would be a very fine founda- 
tion for a collection, in my opinion," 
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went on Mrs. Maloney. " In a pub- 
lic gallery I think one large canvas 
like this is needed to fill up. And 
it attracts the public. The public 
likes size; do n't you think so?*' 

Maloney turned appealing eyes to 
Rayburn. 

"Come out and have a drink," 
said Rayburn. It was the only con- 
solation he could think of offering on 
the spur of the moment. 

"I haven't had a drink for two 
months," said Maloney, with a mel- 
ancholy intonation. " I do n't drink 



now." 



n 



What, you!" cried Rayburn, re- 
gardless of consequences — '* you, who 
knew better than anyone else just how 
much sugar to drop in a steaming 
glass! You, who distilled a subtle 
inspiration from the aroma of your 
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toddy, and converted it into visible 
eloquence like that over there on the 
canvas! I dare say the ' Battle of 
Clontarf* is solidified hot toddies, 
isn't it, Maloney?" 

Maloney nodded with one of his 
old smiles. 

" And you 've given up your glass! 
Well, well ! Perhaps I was mistaken. 
I believe you must be in love, after 
all, old man." 

Maloney did not answer. " I '11 go 
out and take a drink of soda water 
with you," said he. 

Rayburn acquiesced, and followed 
in a daze. Maloney drinking soda 
water! Rayburn felt as if he had 
seen Ed Jansen, the boss of the 
Seventh Ward, join a sewing so- 
ciety. 

Maloney shivered as the soda water 
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went over his throat. " It looks pretty 
cheap, does n't it?" said he. 

"What — soda water? It certainly 
comes cheaper than good whisky, if 
that 's what you mean." 

"No. Confound you, Rayburn! 
The running the picture this way — 
in opposition to the dime museum, 
you may say. I could n't hold up my 
head again if any of the boys I used 
to paint with back in New York 
should come along. You do n't ap- 
preciate it, I suppose, Rayburn. You 
naturally would n't be up in the 
ethics of our profession. I 'm doing 
something that is considered the 
last resort of the snide artist, and 
doing it, man, with the ' Battle of 
Clontarf!" 

"Oh, I understand," said Rayburn. 
" I 'm not so dull as you think me. 
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But if you hate it so, what makes 
you do it?" 

"What makes me do it? It's very 
simple. It 's a point of honor. I 'm 
horribly in debt. I must have money.*' 

" Horribly in debt! I thought Mrs 
Maloney paid your debts," blurted 
out Rayburn. 

The artist turned scarlet. '* So she 
did. It 's to her I owe the money. I 
told her she could do what she liked 
with the picture." 

''Did — you — tell — her — that — 
of — your — own — accord ? " asked 
Rayburn, slowly. 

"No, no. The position was pe- 
culiar, you see — " 

"Oh! " interrupted the other. "You 
mean she made that arrangement 
with you before she paid your 
debts?" 
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" Well, yes; naturally she wanted 
to know where her hard - earned 
money was going to, Rayburn." 

'' Of course she did! She made 
the arrangement in writing, eh? The 
arrangement has even had witnesses. 
It *s what you call a mortgage, is n't 
it ? Well, I must say you are a bigger 
fool even than I took you for. But 
I have n't a particle of sympathy for 
you. You walked into the slough 
with your eyes open. But if you 
want money, why do n't you finish 
the picture you were working on? I 
thought you were to have leisure to 
finish that." 

'' Well, you see, it would take two 
years. Mrs. Maloney never supposed 
it would take so long. When she 
found that out, she hesitated about 
advancing the money for our living 
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expenses. She made calculations, 
and showed them to me. Considering 
that the sale of the picture would be 
doubtful after it is finished, I think 
very likely she was right in refusing. 
So I have taken to painting portraits 
again. It brings in money quicker 
than anything else." 

''Well, you'll never paint mine," 
cried his companion, fiercely. '* Not 
if it was to keep you from starving. 
Your portraits would make a cat bite 
herself, Maloney, and you know it." 

" There 's a good deal of truth in 
that," admitted the artist, feebly. 

''Then do n't you think enough of 
art to refrain?" cried the other. 
" Art, which has clothed and fed 
your soul, been your earth and 
heaven, shown you wonders of which 
few men dream, made you what you 
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are, Maloney — one of the modern 
immortals. Does it deserve nothing 
better at your hands than this pros- 
titution? You have given up finish- 
ing your picture, you say. Then you 
mean you have given up your am- 
bitions, resigned your dreams. You 
are going to be a gatherer of dirty 
pence. You are going to collect 
coin for the better filling of your 
stomachj^ You are going to turn into 
a self-indulgent animal who thinks of 
the thickness of his coats and the 
texture of them, and crams his body 
with horrid stuffs to hasten his in- 
evitable decay. And for wh^ t — for 
what, Maloney? Is it for Tove? Is 
that what love does to a man? " 

''Love!" gasped Maloney, setting 
down the glass which had contained 
the tinted soda water. '* Love! My 
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God, Rayburn! What have I to do 
with love?" 

"Sure enough. What have you?" 
returned Rayburn, cruelly. " What 
have you ever done that you should 
be rewarded with the sweetness of a 
woman's devotion? For whom have 
you ever made sacrifices that you 
should expect sacrifice in return? 
Whose responsibilities have you as- 
sumed? Whose burdens have you car- 
ried? What part of the race-making 
have you had anything to do with ? 
There rises to heaven continually, 
Maloney, from these million homes 
of earth the incense of sanctified 
love. It is made up of all that is best 
and most unselfish in the human 
heart. It is sweet to the nostrils of 
the angels. But of this you know 
nothing, and have tried to find out 
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nothing. You have lived for an- 
other mistress; you have lived for 
art. You remember I told you long 
ago if you ever married, you would 
be committing bigamy. I suppose 
you thought I was trying to say 
something epigrammatic. You were 
mistaken. I was trying to tell you 
the truth." 

" I do n't see what all this is for," 
said the artist, querulously. 

" Do n't you ? " exclaimed the other, 
towering over him and darting out 
impassioned gleams from those won- 
derful eyes of his. "I am saying 
that if you have been despoiled of 
something, it is your own fault; for 
the mercy is that you have not been 
the despoiler. You might have been 
the criminal. Fate has protected 
you, and you are only the victim. 
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You are complaining because a wo- 
man has got the better of you. If 
she had been cursed with a heart and 
a sensibility, you would have got the 
better of her. What could you give 
to a woman? Nothing but a name, 
and women do n't like husks any 
more than pigs do, though, like pigs, 
they sometimes eat them. That *s 
all. Summon your philosophy. I 
admit that you need it." 

He left the artist abruptly and 
rushed back to the hall, where Mrs. 
Maloney still sat at the door, smil- 
ingly taking in silver half-dollars. 

'* I 've come back, madam,** said 
he, leaning over the table and whis- 
pering in her very ear, " to tell you, for 
your own sake, as well as for the 
sake of your husband, to beware! I 
do n't think you Ve very much tact. 
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and you may make a mistake. You 
have to be cautious in dealing with a 
man when he is at once an artist, a 
gentleman, and an Irishman. It is a 
combustible combination. Remem- 
ber that." He frowned at her from 
under his forehead of unkempt hair, 
and went out, leaving the lady natur- 
rally indignant, and, to tell the truth, 
honestly amazed. 

Two months later Rayburn read 
the following in the leading local 
paper: 

"The great historical canvas which has 
been on exhibition at Fairbank's Hall for the 
last two months, 'The Battle of Clontarf,* 
known throughout the country as the master- 
piece of John Maloney, the great battle 
painter, was found this morning cut in a 
thousand pieces by the knife of some icono- 
clast. Not the body of a horse, not the form 
of a warrior, was left intact. It would have 
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been impossible to tell what the subject of 
the picture had been, by an examination of 
these scraps. The artist cannot be found 
anywhere. His wife was seen, but knows 
nothing of his whereabouts. She said the 
picture was about to be taken to Denver, to 
be placed in the palatial parlors of a well- 
known barber there, and had brought the 
sum of 135,000 in cash. It is said this bar- 
ber has his floor paved with silver dollars, and 
walls of Mexican onyx." 

Rayburn threw down the paper 
with a shout of excitement. " It was 
all for 'airt,' John Maloney," he 
cried. "It was all for 'airt!' You 
have been true to your first love!" 
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He: — When I learned from the 
papers that you were in town, I was 
selfish enough to insist upon seeing 
you. You know I always did enjoy 
your conversation. 

She: — Yes. If we only could have 
met Wednesdays and Sundays in the 
evening, how very well we should 
have got on! 

He: — Famously. But it was the 
breakfasts we could n't stand. 

She: — ^Yes, and the other common- 
places. You always looked so ridic- 
ulous when you were shaving. 

He:— I might have let my beard 
grow. 
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She: — Perhaps it would n't have 
made any essential difference. I 
hope you found your seal skin cap. 
You know you wrote to me about it. 

He: — ^Yes, I found it. Thank you 
for answering my letter. You re- 
member that year we were engaged 
I wrote you exactly three hundred 
and sixty-five letters. This year I 
have written you one. 

She: — Yes. It made me quite 

faint when I saw your handwriting. 

You said: "Dear Helen, can you 

tell me where to find my seal skin 

j cap?" 

He: — And you answered: " Dear 
Hal, it is on the top shelf in the guest 
chamber." 

She: — ^To such a lame and impo- 
tent conclusion have we come after 
all our hours of tragedy. 
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He: — What a waste of sentiment 
there has been! 

She: — Oh, I do n't know! It had 
its educational uses. 

He: — I have suffered horribly. 

She: — It *s very complimentary of 
you to say so ! I think I *1I take some 
salad if you *11 eat some too. 

He: — By all means. 

She: — You make the dressing. I 
have so missed your salad dressings. 

He: — ^This is more than I expected. 

She: — It is really more than you 
had a right to expect. 

He: — What are you doing now? 

She: — Studying Theosophy. 

He: — ^That seems odd. Why do 
you do that ? 

She: — ^To learn wisdom. 

He: — Ah! How much have you 
acquired ? 
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She: — A good deal. I no longer 
attach any importance to anything. 

He: — You used to be frightfully 
serious. If you had not been so seri- 
ous I should have been — ^truer to you. 

She: — I know. We could n't laugh 
at the same jokes. It made an ir- 
reparable breach. 

He: — You would go to nothing 
but grand opera and tragedy. And 
I nearly famished with cold on the 
pedestal where you insisted on my 
staying. How could I live up to such 
a woman ? 

She: — You could n't. But I am no 
longer intense. I have a double 
chin, and the morning I first observed 
it I said to myself: *' It would be ab- 
surd for me to be intense now." 

He: — But you must have some en- 
thusiasms. 
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She: — I have — for salads. You 
have made a perfect dressing. 

He: — Thank you. The way to 
your favor lies then — 

She: — ^There is no way to my fa- 
vor. At least, not unless one is 
something edible. If you were a 
lobster, now — what I mean is I no 
longer interest myself in human be- 
ings. I merely make epigrams for 
their delectation. I give no one any 
part of myself. I am shut up in a 
case of iron. I speak through an 
iron mask. Even this much confi- 
dence is extraordinary for me, but I 
am impelled to it by the remembrance 
that we used to be — confidential. I 
am perfectly comfortable. I shall 
never suffer again. I shall never 
care again. I am not even anxious 
about my alimony, which I receive 
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regularly. Thank you for the addi- 
tion to it which you thoughtfully 
made last Christmas. With it I 
bought a fine terrier, which I deco- 
rate with crimson ribbons — ^your 
color! 

He: — Helen, you have actually 
grown satirical. It grieves me to see 
it. 

She: — ^You are impertinent to be 
aggrieved at anything I may do. 
Please withdraw your interest. I did 
not come to luncheon with you to en- 
list your interest or your sympathy. 
I came to eat and entertain you. I 
hope your business is doing well ? 

He: — Astonishingly so. Now that 
I no longer have a home, I am pos- 
sessed of ample means for keeping 
it as I once dreamed of doing. 

She: — That is the law of compen- 
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sation. It obtains prettily, doesn't 
it? And what is your outlook? 

He: — I have none. 

She: — You have no thought of — 
marrying — again ? 

He: — How calmly you ask the 
question! I confess I am not yet 
incapable of jealousy myself. 

She: — I cannot match your con- 
fession. I should be well pleased to 
have you in a happy home. I enter- 
tain no grudge. I have forgiven you. 

He: — You have forgiven me with 
hot-footed haste, I should say! Had 
you cared more — 

She: — Nonsense! What are you 
going to order for dessert? 

He: — rWhatever you please. The 
truth is, Helen, you were too cold, 
too contemplative, too analytical! 
Had you resented my slight way- 
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wardness, and accused me like a 
jealous and loving woman, I should 
have returned penitent to your arms. 
Instead of that — 

She: — I think I should prefer an 
ice. Tell the waiter a water ice, 
please — pineapple. And some cof- 
fee — and crackers and cheese. I 
hope you '11 smoke. 

He: — Thank you. You are very 
considerate. But to return to what 
I was saying — 

She: — It is too late to return to 
anything. Do you know, I have 
taken to buying the books of the 
symbolists. I even go so far as to 
read them. I belong to three literary 
clubs. I am up on a number of 
things which I do not understand. 

He: — Oh, no doubt you find plenty 
of ways of amusing yourself! 
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She: — Do you resent it? Do you 
wish to condemn me to eternal ennui ? 

He: — I have never condemned 
you — 

She:— Oh, that's good! 

He: — Or wished to punish you, or 
see you miserable. 

She : — You are magnanimous — 
considering the circumstances. Well, 
well, let us be amiable. 

He: — We always have been. 

She: — Yes — ^but it has been such 
a depressing sort of amiability. As I 
recollect it, it has had a tinny sound 
• — it has been irritatingly gay, like a 
waltz on a piano that is out of tune. 
But never mind that. Do you go to 
the theater much ? 

He: — A great deal. It passes my 
evenings. And I go to the club. 

She: — I dare say you manage very 
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well. I stay at home evenings. Af- 
ternoons I go out to things — musi- 
cales, principally. I repeat Shelley 
at twilight teas. I am quite the 
fashion. I wear gray, and look as 
interesting as possible — 

He: — You are always that. 

She: — And laugh at myself when 
I am alone. I pamper myself a good 
deal. I have grown selfish. 

He: — Then you have given up be- 
ing charitable and benevolent and 
all the rest of it? 

She: — Oh, absolutely! What was 
the use? I had once thought there 
was such a thing as trouble, and I 
endeavored to alleviate it. I found 
I was mistaken. There is no such 
thing as trouble. I have pursued it 
and found it but a shadow. I am con- 
tented — and everyone else ought to 
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be. All things pass. It is good to 
be a Theosophist. 

He: — It is good to be a philoso- 
pher. But what you are saying does 
not sound like Theosophy as I have 
heard it talked. What about the 
brotherhood of man and all that? 

She: — I agree to it. All men are 
my brothers; all women are my sis- 
ters, and we are every one of us a 
jest, a joke, a fake! We are, above 
all, ephemera ! 

He: — ^Alas — and so may burn our 
wings. 

She: — You amuse me. 

He: — I am fortunate. 

She: — Oh, not very fortunate! 
Trifles amuse me. Yes, do smoke. 

He: — You won't have a cigarette? 

She: — Not here in this place. I 
have never smoked since — 
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He: — ^Since you escaped from my 
influence ? 

She: — If you like to put it so. 

He: — What can I do to amuse you 
thb afternoon? 

She: — Nothing, thank you. I have 
a little shopping to do. I wish to 
buy another gray gown. 

He: — ^Why gray? 

She: — It is so nondescript, and 
stands neither for joy nor sorrow. 

He: — And you feel neither? 

She: — How superfluous it would 
be for me to do so! I have known 
both — they do not last. 

He: — I can remember when you 
were very different. 

She: — It is stupid of you to have 
a memory. 

He: — I can not cure myself of it. 
Sometimes I also have — remorse! 
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She: — What a crude expression! 
To be remorseful is common. Come, 
be extraordinary! You have the 
ability, you know. 

He: — Have I? How would you 
like me to demonstrate it? 

She: — ^Why, by shaking hands with 
me, now that I am going, and by 
telling me that you are glad we met. 

He : — I am, exceedingly. But why 
do you hurry ? 

She: — It would not be proper for 
me to take too much time to lunch 
with a mere acquaintance. 

He: — How flippant you are! And 
you used to be very serious. 

She: — Yes, I was too happy to culti- 
vate a sense of humor-^and then I was 
too miserable. You were quite humor- 
ous — ^because you were indifferent. 

He: — I believe we have reversed 
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places. It is you who are indifferent 
now. As for me, I do n't know when 
I have passed such a delightful hour. 

She: — It has been quite piquant! 

He: — Piquant! Is that what you 
call it? I have been wishing that it 
was the beginning instead of the end. 

She: — You are gallant — and it be- 
comes you — especially, now that your 
hair is getting gray. I always did 
like gallantry in a gray-haired man. 

He: — I am serious, Helen. 

She: — Well, /^/ certainly becomes 
you ! A man with your eyes ought 
always to be serious! Thank you 
for a delightful luncheon. I so seldom 
meet gentlemen nowadays, that it 
has been a real treat to have this 
talk with you. 

He: — Shall I take you to the car? 

She: — I have a cab waiting — that 
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IS to say, I left orders at the hotel for 
one to call. Good-by. 

He: — At least, let me put you in 
your cab. Are we not to meet again? 

She: — Oh, not on any account! If 
this were to become usual it would 
grow stupid. I no longer let any- 
thing become usual. That was all 
that was the matter with us before 
— ^we became usual. 

He: — How like a pagan you talk! 
Does love consist of nothing more — 

She: — Pardon me, there is my cab. 
That was a delightful salad. I shall 
never meet a man who can make 
salads like you. 

He: — Helen, one word of — ^good- 
will — of — friendship — 

She: — A thousand of them if I had 
time to utter them, but I mtLst match 
the velvet with that gray before it 
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gets too late in the afternoon to see 
anything. Such a pleasant luncheon ! 



jj Good-by. 



(She steps in the cab and is driven 
rapidly off. He lifts his hat, and 
i . stands staring after her in a dazed 

:; manner. A friend approaches.) 

Friend: — What are you staring at, 
Hunter? 

Hunter: — I was watching the cab. 

Friend: — Why? 

Hunter: — I have just put a charm- 
; ing woman in it. 

Friend: — Oh! Why didn't you 
I go with her? 

I; Hunter: — She wouldn't let me. 

Friend: — Well then, do n't stare 
after her cab. ' If she be not fair for 



me 



Hunter: — That's so! *What care 
I how fair she be ?' 
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The long stems were run through 
the points of the maple leaves, mak- 
ing them into little green tureens, 
and these were heaped high with 
white clover blossoms. Half a dozen 
of these imposing dishes lay on the 
tender grass, encircled with a wreath 
of wild June roses, and at this fine 
feast sat Alice Victoria and Beatrice 
Maude. 

" Let 's begin with ice cream," said 
Bee. 

" Of course," said Allie. 

She passed an empty maple leaf 
and Bee carefully poured some of 
the clover blooms on it. Two yellow 
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moths chased each other across the 
banquet table this way and that, and 
darted at length into the heart of one 
of the vernal tureens. 

"Oh, oh, oh!" cried Bee, clapping 
her tiny brown hands, " Dis is our 
com-pa-ny — our com-pa-ny! " 

"Won't you have some ice cream, 
butterflies?" asked Allie. But the 
guests were not gracious, and they 
flew away, having, heaven knows how 
many things to attend to that morn- 
ing. 

Come again, company!" 
Bring all the fambly nex' time!" 
called the little girls. 

Then a tragic moment came. 
Allie pointed a frightened finger be- 
fore her, and Bee, turning, saw that 
which made her speechless. A 
dreadful bird, black as night, stood 
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on the fence near at hand, looking 
at them. Sometimes he turned his 
head on one side and sometimes on 
another, his beady eyes staring at 
them relentlessly. Down went Bee's 
head in the short grass; AUie turned 
her sunbonnet so that it made a hut, 
into which she retired. They 
crouched till there was a great flap- 
ping of wings above them, which, 
growing fainter and fainter, hushed 
at last into safe silence. Then they 
knew the monster was gone. They 
lifted their heads and returned to 
the feast. 

" Now let 's have tarts," said AUie, 
as she passed her maple leaf for more 
clover blooms. 

"You are bu'ful. Princess, in that 
sky-blue sating," said Allie to Bee, 
looking at her little blue gingham. 
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"You is mostest splendid in dat 
green silk, all 'broidery wid goF," 
cried Bee, gazing with enraptured 
eyes on AUie's faded lawn. 

" It seems," said Bee after a pause, 
** like it was mos' time for the prince 
to come home from de war." 

"Perhaps he has found a more 
bu'ful princess," suggested AUie. 

" No such fing! He would n't do 
it! Dere! He 's coming dis minute. 
I hear the foots of his horses!" 

The Princess and her lady listened. 
Was it not true that the hoofs of 
steeds were heard on the flagging of 
the court below ? They ran out, pre- 
tending to look over the parapet as 
the lady in the blue dress did in the 
fairy book — pretended they saw a 
long line of knights, with shining 
shields, winding into the court yard 
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— pretended they caught the eyes of 
their heroes fixed on them, and 
waved their handkerchiefs madly — 
at least they waved their sunbonnets. 

It are de Prince," cried Bee. 

There is my knight," shouted 
AUie. 

A few seconds later they led these 
invisible gentlemen to the feast. 

" Fill up de cup," said Bee in roy- 
ally hospitable tones. AUie put 
some more white clover in a maple 
leaf. But in the midst of this high 
revelry a booming bumble bee, mur- 
derously black and yellow, came in 
the midst of them, threatening doom. 
The banqueters, visible and invisible, 
fled, the visible ones screaming. 
The fat monster rumpled the clover 
blossoms, discovered to his disgust 
that the sweetness of them was stale, 
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and was off, fierce and bright as a 
tiger of the jungle, for finer prey. 

The Princess and her lady re- 
turned with dignity to the board. 

"It mus' be time for night to 
come." 

Bee looked anxiously over the far- 
stretching meadows. 

"No, I fink it's morning. Night 
comes'longby de creek, and now it's 
day by de creek." 

" No it do n't. It comes ober the 
hill. I've seen it coming lots of 
times — all black." 

Her tone carried conviction. They 
both looked toward the hill, but the 
sunlight was golden on it, the grass 
was as bright as if the fairies had just 
tripped by,and the wild mustard made 
wonderful patterns. 

"I fink it's morning," said Bee. 
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"Yes," said Allie. 

A procession of ducks passed 
solemnly along the grass, nodding 
their heads. 

^'See those ducks putting on airs," 
cried Allie. 

'* It's nice to be a duck," remarked 
Bee. *' Den your moder do n't scol' 
when you get your apron wet." 

"Once," said Allie in an awe- 
stricken tone, " I saw a duck go out 
in the pond jus' when the sun made 
the water all red, and the duck got 
so near the sun it turned her all red 
too, and burned her up." 

"My!" cried Bee. "Don't you 
spose it swallered her? " 

" I guess so," said Allie. 

Their tones were lower than at 
first. It was a long time between 
their sentences. 
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Little by little perfect silence fell. 
Their bodies swayed very gently, like 
slender flowers in the wind of dawn. 
Bee's red-gold ringlets mixed at 
length with the remains of her feast. 
AUie curled up like a cunning spider 
when it sees a foe. The afternoon 
shadows grew longer. The bumble 
bee alighted on them, but passed 
their sweetness as not of the kind 
he sought. The crow returned and 
watched them from the fence. The 
little yellow-winged creatures flut- 
tered about them. Soft perfumes of 
the fading roses mingled with their 
breath. The gay little feast withered 
in the sun. 
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Did you ever chance to hear how 
Count Bronislaw Kromitski found his 
son? 

But then, perhaps you never heard 
how he lost him. 

There had always been a tradition 
of letters in the family, so nothing 
would do but for the Count to send 
his son to the university at Cracow, 
though all the neighboring nobles 
agreed that he might much better 
have kept him at home under the 
charge of a tutor. Indeed, there was 
a family of tutors which had taught 
the gentlemen of the community for 
generations, and Count Kromitski's 
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determination to send his son out 
among surroundings sure to be more 
or less damaging was greatly depre- 
cated, especially by the women, who 
are conservative in that part of the 
world, and who have very settled 
ideas about what a gentleman should 
be. 

No one supposed, however, that 
the results would be as serious as 
they were. Casimir Kromitski fell 
in with a beautiful Russian, several 
years older than himself, for whom he 
entertained a platonic friendship, and 
from whom he learned startling les- 
sons in sociology. He returned to 
his father crammed with socialistic 
ideas. He refused to accept riches 
which neither he nor those before 
him had earned; and he no longer 
took pleasure in the long tea-drink- 
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ings which broke the monotony of 
the afternoons among the gentry. The 
women with their interminable mak- 
ing of bad verses and their everlast- 
ing devotion to ceramics, bored him 
past concealment. He resented the 
arrogant attitude they took in all 
matters of etiquette. In fact, he told 
his father frankly that he could not 
draw a long breath in those stuffy 
drawing-rooms, with the idle women 
who seemed forever waiting to be 
married or see some one else mar- 
ried. 

" If I stay here," he declared, " I 
shall become a madman. If I go to 
Russia I shall probably end as a mur- 
derer. I cannot earn my living in 
Paris, and if I became an elegant there 
on your money, I must needs stifle 
my conscience and go against my 
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dearest convictions. I do not like 
England, where the people seem to 
be dull. I think I will go to America 
and make my way as many a good 
man has done before me." 

" Make your way! " cried the ter- 
rified Count. *• And how could you 
do that?" 

For answer his son held out a pair 
of fine muscular hands. 

"Do you mean to say that the 
heir of the house of Kromitski is 
willing to become a peasant?" cried 
the elder man, half beside himself 
with grief and amazement. "Do 
you think it respectful to leave your 
mother just when she expected you 
to settle down and bring up her 
grandchildren to comfort her? Do 
you consider yourself grateful to me, 
your father? You have been r^zAr 
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ing that foolish Tolstoi. He is a 
madman. He has done the greatest 
imaginable harm. Stay here and I 
will find you a desirable wife." 

" I want no wife," said Casimir 
sadly; and he drew from his bosom a 
portrait of the beautiful Russian. 

" Where is she ? " cried his father, 
pointing with trembling finger to the 
picture. 

In a dungeon at St. Petersburg." 
There, you see! " triumphantly 
cried his father. 

"Yes, I see! " he replied firmly and 
respectfully, " and so I go to America 
— where a dungeon is not the penalty 
one must pay for intellectual specu- 
lation." 

But the Count refused to furnish 
him money. He believed that in this 
way he could prevent his departure. 
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He discovered his mistake. Casimir 
Kromitski left his home on foot, and 
made his way out of the country. No 
word was heard of him. His father 
was persuaded that he had gone to 
America, though he could not 
imagine how he had reached it. 
The old home was miserable with- 
out him. His mother no longer 
received her friends. She sat alone 
in her salon, surrounded by memo- 
ries of her son, of his handsome 
appearance on certain festal oc- 
casions, of his conversation, which 
she considered brilliant, and of his 
manner to women, which was courte- 
ous in the extreme. She thought 
of Bona Drubacka, whom she had 
intended him to marry, and who 
was an excellent housewife, and 
would have brought up his children 
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with good judgment. Her loneliness 
became so pathetic, that the Count, 
though no traveler, and much averse 
to adventure of any kind, concluded 
to make a visit to America. True, 
when his neighbors pointed out to 
him on the map the size of the coun- 
try he was about to visit, he was al- 
most overcome with dismay. 

"Your son may be as far north as 
the polar circle," said these friends, 
" or he may have determined to go 
south of the equator. He may be 
in one of those strange republics of 
South America. Besides, it appears 
that there are many provinces in the 
United States. Some of these are, 
in themselves, about as large as our 
beloved country. Of what avail will 
it be for you to seek him?" 

These arguments had their weight. 
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but the Count was moved still more 
deeply by the silent tears of his wife. 
He announced that he was to go "to 
America, and in order that he might 
not appear to be making a senseless 
journey, he gave it out that he had 
determined to give lectures, as a rep- 
resentative of the Royal Scientific 
Society, of which he was a member. 
These lectures were to be upon the 
relation of the spectrum to the 
gamut — in short, the Count wished 
to convince Americans of the abso- 
lute quality of the color of sound — a 
task in which he had been singularly 
unsuccessful in his own country. 
But," protested his old friend, 
the Americans are said to be very 
nervous and impatient. It is said 
they shoot the organists who do not 
please them, even in the churches, and 
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that dancers have to learn to dance 
in a peculiar way in order to avoid 
the bullets which are fired at their 
feet." 

"Well, well," said the Count, strok- 
ing his long white moustachios, "I 
was something of a dancer myself in 
my day. Who knows but I might be 
able to adapt myself to these foreign 
conditions! " 

So he went to America, and was 
presently popular and much f^ted. 
The women liked him particularly 
well, not only because he had an air 
of distinction, but also because he 
continually talked to them about 
those aesthetic pseudo-sciences in 
which they were pleased to be inter- 
ested. They were eager to know 
the color of their voices, and to affect 
costumes in accord with them. They 
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talked with so much brilliancy and 
such indifference co their lack of 
knowledge on the subject under con- 
sideration, that the Count thought 
of writing a book on American wo- 
men, when he returned home. 

" It is a pity you are not a military 
nation," he said to Mr. George Ket- 
tell one evening at the club, where a 
dinner was being given in his honor, 
" for your women have so much bra- 
vado they would send out good fight- 
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The ladies would appreciate your 
praise. Count," replied his host; 
"they are devoted to you — indeed, 
you have no idea how indignant a 
number of them were when they 
found that we were to entertain you 
here, and had not invited them. We 
were obliged to promise them that 
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we would meet them at the opera 
afterward — ^which accounts for the 
early hour for dinner." 

"Ah! so we are to meet the ladies 
by and by! You give us an appe- 
tizer, Mr. Kettell.'' 

Every one noticed that the glance 
of the Count was seldom stationary. 
He appeared to be continually 
searching for a face which he could 
not find. His eyes roved here and 
there, with something akin to pain 
in their expression. It was a disa- 
greeable habit, and one that annoyed 
a vain talker. 

The gentlemen were assembling 
for dinner, but there appeared to be 
some delay, and the host was a trifle 
bothered. At last a messenger 
brought him a telegram. 

" It's as I suspected," he said, as 
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he read the contents. " Percival is 
not coming. I knew last night his 
child was ill. Percival, Count Krom- 
inski, is the life of our little dinners, 
and when we sit down without him 
we feel as if we were about to play 
Hamlet without the Dane." 

"Mr. Percival is a domestic man?" 
asked the Count, assuming an in- 
terest, and speaking, as he always 
did, with the faint suggestion of some- 
thing foreign on his tongue — hardly 
enough to indicate in writing. 

"Domestic! My dear Count! We 
Americans are all domestic." 

" It is no wonder — considering the 
inducements. I am anxious to make 
a toast to the American woman." 

"You shall have an early oppor- 
tunity, and we are confident of its 
eloquence." 
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" You may be confident of its sin- 
cerity." 

The gentlemen were bowing to a 
degree that bored Kettell, when, 
fortunately for the gravity of the 
Americans, the servants announced 
dinner, and the guests filed into the 
green dining room, which was re- 
served for such occasions as this. 

"Hah!" cried the Count through 
his aristocratic nose, as he glanced 
about the vernal apartment, "this 
is like moonlight under a green tree! 
It is a most beau-ti-ful apartment, 
Hah! " 

There was some confusion around 
the table as the guests looked among 
the many colored glasses for their 
cards. 

" Percival was to have been at the 
other end of the table," said the host 
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regretfully. " Here is your place, 
Count, at my right hand. Dick, you 
sit next. Dick Babcock's a merry 
fellow. Count. He glads me with his 
soft brown eye — also with his jokes. 
He will give you a succinct view of 
American humor. When our friends 
from across the water ask us what we 
mean by American humor, we intro- 
duce them to Dick Babcock. Six on 
a side, gentlemen — a pretty number. 
Double-six, if you please — which 
wins every time. Could n't make a 
better throw if we tried — eh? Alas, 
for the vacant place down there!" 

As he pointed to the end of the 
table with its empty chair. Count 
Kromitski touched him on the arm. 

"I beg a thousand pardons, Mr. 
Kettell, but is it possible we are to 
be thirteen at table?" 
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The Count's nervous but high-bred 
face was a trifle flushed. He looked 
quite in earnest, as the other mem- 
bers of the party quickly saw. 

"There's luck in odd numbers/' 
cried young Dick Babcock, bowing 
as he placed the chair for the guest 
of the evening. 

" There is no luck in thirteen for 
me, my dear sir," responded the 
Count, as he refused by a wave of 
his hand to sit down. " My family 
has been the prey of that fatal num- 
ber for years — for centuries, I may 
say. If I were ready to die, I would 
ask one of you gentlemen for a re- 
volver and proceed to blow out my 
poor brains, or — I would sit down 
at this table and be the thirteenth of 
this company. But I am not ready 
to die — no! For reasons! One of 
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which is that I hope to entertain you 
all at my home in Poland, one of 
these days. You will, therefore, if 
you please, Mr. Kettell, find a — 
what would you call him ? A make- 
shift — a substitute — a " — 

" Stop gap ! " cried Babcock. 
"Count, I go for a stop gap!'* 

He left the room. The gentlemen 
stood about in groups, talking. The 
Americans avoided the subject of 
the delay, which would have ap- 
pealed to their sense of the ludicrous. 
The Count himself did not appear to 
find anything peculiar in his request. 
He looked quite serious, haughty 
and self-possessed, and talked with 
his host about his lectures. 

"So the finer the creature," said 
his host in response to some remark 
the Count had been making, " the 
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higher in the prism is the voice! 
What you tell me is interesting — 
immensely interesting. And apropos 
of all this, I hope you will notice this 
evening, a lady whom I shall point 
out to you. I heard you speaking of 
overtones. Now I do n't know ex- 
actly what they are, but the lady I 
speak of is bound to have them if 
they are an indication of anything 
that 's sensitive, or delicate. Indeed, 
I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to a remarkably exquisite 
woman, and she is, moreover, one of 
your own countrywomen. 

"Hah!" ejaculated the Count, 
twisting his long white moustaches. 
" So! An exquisite! Yes, we have 
them — but they are oftentimes 
anaemic. They carry around the 
body as a convenience for the soul." 
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''Precisely — You have described 
her. You are a seer, Count." 

" Not at all — not at all. But you 
are a — her lover, perhaps, Mr. Ket- 
tell." 

"I? I 'm married, Count." 

"It makes a difference? " 
It makes all the difference." 
Yes, you Americans, as I was re- 
marking, carry domesticity to the 
greatest extremes." 

Just then Dick Babcock came rush- 
ing back. His arm was linked in 
that of a tall young cabman who was 
dressed with more regard to his call- 
ing than is common in this country. 
He wore his number on the band of 
his silk hat, which he now carried in 
his hand. His costume was of dark 
blue cloth with the coat buttoned 
high at the neck. He was half a 
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head taller than the gentleman who 
was conducting him, and he bore on 
his face a smile of amusement. It 
was a smooth-shaven face, lit by 
large dark eyes. His brow was high 
and narrow, his temples deeply 
sunken; and the outline of his face 
was delicate, yet indicative of deter- 
mination. 

" Gentlemen," cried Babcock, wav- 
ing his hand in introduction, *' here 
is our benefactor! He consents to 
keep our soup from cooling. He 
has left his cab and his black mare 
at the door, and honors us by laying 
aside the whip and becoming one of 
us — this potentate, gentlemen, con- 
descends to leave his — well, let us 
say his coigne of vantage — and be- 
come one of us. This is what I call 
practical democracy, when a man 
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who, under ordinary circumstances, 
holds us all at his mercy, consents to 
accept our humble hospitality as if 
he were one of us. By what name, 
sir," he said, turning to the man be- 
side him, " may I introduce you to 
these gentlemen, who are, I assure 
you, panting with eagerness to show 
their appreciation." 

There was a deal of laughing at 
this — it was the fashion to laugh at 
all that Babcock said — and the 
guests bowed with courtesy to the 
newcomer. 

*' My name," he said to Babcock, 
somewhat coldly, " is cabman No. 
322." 

Babcock, delighted at this, contin- 
ued his satirical presentations. In 
the midst of the pleasant furore, no 
one noticed that the young man went 
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suddenly pale as the name of Count 
Kromitski was mentioned, or that 
the Count, as he adjusted his glasses 
to scrutinize the hero of this novel 
experience, rested his hand suddenly 
upon the table. The two were at 
the length of the room from one an- 
other, yet they gazed for several sec- 
onds, first in surprise and something 
akin to consternation, and then al- 
most with anger. 

Cabman 322 was placed at the 
end of the table, in the place of 
Mr. Percival, the absentee. The 
whimsical look had vanished from 
his face. He looked irritated and 
embarrassed, but no one was paying 
much attention to him. 

The conversation proceeded pleas- 
antly enough. Mr. Kettell talked 
about what Russia was likely to do 
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in the next century, and the Count 
was gracious enough to compliment 
him on his intimate knowledge of 
foreign affairs. They went from that 
to reactionary national moods, to the 
inevitable recurrence of ideas, to the 
undeniable admiration for things 
monarchial now springing up in the 
hearts of the most cultivated Ameri- 
cans. 

"A nation, like a man," said the 
host, " likes to experience new sen- 
sations. This is the reason that al- 
most every generation insists upon a 
conflict. It wishes to confirm the 
manhood of its time by putting it to 
the certain test, according to first 
principles. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, is continually dissatisfied. It 
aspires now to democracy, now to 
aristocracy, now to plutocracy. In 
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Southern Africa, in Canada, in Ger- 
many, Japan, Cuba and the United 
States, you see today different phases 
of these various discontents. We, 
over here, know how it feels to be 
common men with equal privileges 
and no titles save those gained by 
some form of labor. We are begin- 
ning to wonder how it would feel to 
be born to responsibility and wealth 
and title. In short, we realize that 
there is something in place which is 
as fine as anything we have invented 
in our democracy." 

To the surprise of everyone, cab- 
man 322 spoke: 

" I have driven about the world a 
good deal," he said, " and have ob- 
served a number of things, as even a 
common man may, if he chooses, and 
I have noticed that the men who were 
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born with special privileges have also 
to suffer from special limitations. 
How restricted, for example, is the 
life of a noble! How small a meas- 
ure of liberty a virtuous princess has! 
On the other hand, in being robbed 
of ceremony, rite, and form, the com- 
mon man lives a life which is singu- 
larly undecorated, particularly in 
Protestant countries, where even re- 
ligion lacks its ritual. I cannot help 
noticing that the movements of the 
men and women in this country are 
rigid and constrained. They even 
smile in a conservative manner. 
They move along the street like men 
and women whose nervous ganglia 
has been galvanized into action, but 
whose vivacity has perished. In 
short, America suffers for lack of the 
court and the altar." 
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The Count interrupted these re- 
marks, and his utterance was some- 
what thickened, as if with passion. 

" These remarks sound strangely 
from the lips of one who must be, by 
the nature of his occupation, an ad- 
vocate of the common people — per- 
haps even a socialist! " 

" A man's private convictions may 
be at odds with national tendencies," 
replied the cabman, " and in fact a 
large minority of the men in a nation 
must hold views at odds with those 
tendencies, else would those tenden- 
cies cease to be such, and become 
facts." 

" Are all of your following philo- 
sophers?" asked the Count, with 
something of a sneer. 

" I really do not know, sir. We 
are not all exactly alike, though I 
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suppose to your world we appear to 
have little enough individuality. I 
heard of one of our number, the other 
day, who was a sort of humorous pes- 
simist. He drove a fiacre in Paris, 
and one morning he blew out his 
brains. When they searched his 
pockets they found this laconic ex- 
planation of his act: ' I am tired of 
driving people around.' I dare say 
it does become tiresome, but I have 
been in the business only a short 
time myself." 

The other conversation had ceased. 
All were listening to this remarkable 
cabman, who talked with fluency, and 
who appeared to know the language 
of the polite and of the philosophic 
world. 

The Count concentrated his atten- 
tion upon him, and seemed to be al- 
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most oblivious to the other persons 
at the table. 

" We were talking awhile ago," he 
said, still addressing the young man, 
''of acquired tendencies — reaction- 
ary tendencies. Let us admit the 
truth of them. But — since you ap- 
pear to be a philosopher — do you 
not believe that inherited tendencies 
are stronger? Can a man, raised 
under certain conditions, voluntarily 
leave them, or be separated from 
them by some act of providence, and 
not long for them with an unconquer- 
able nostalgia — as the eagle longs 
for the sky or the hart for the water- 
brook?" 

The nervous face of the Count had 
gone white. That roving trick of 
the eyes was no longer apparent. 
Indeed, his gaze was fixed with an 
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intensity of observation upon the 
face of the cabman. He had stopped 
eating; but his glass of Sauterne, 
held unconsciously in his hand, shook 
to its amber depth. 

''The things a man has once 
loved/* said the cabman slowly, his 
words coming with a certain distress, 
" may cease to attract him." 

A few drops of the Count's wine 
spilled on the table cloth. 

" But a man may not forget, if he 
would, the home of his birth, his na- 
tive streams, his hills, his tongue, the 
mother who bore him, the father 
whose pride was — " 

"A man," interrupted the cabman, 
" can not, it is true, cut the core from 
his heart as a housewife cores an 
apple." 

His eyes met those of the Count, 
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and stayed fixed. Something elec- 
tric passed from man to man. The 
tears suddenly leaped from the 
Count's eyes as waters burst a dyke. 
He rose, trembling, to his feet. A 
moment more, and cabman 322 was 
in the Count's arms, and they were 
weeping upon one another's necks. 

Perhaps the guests leaped to cor- 
rect conclusions even before the 
Count said, as he wiped the tears 
from his cheeks: 

"Gentlemen, cabman 322 is my 
son, and I came to your country to 
find him. My request, which must 
have appeared to you to be absurd, 
has been, under God, the means of 
bringing us together. It seems im- 
probable, but, as you perceive, it is 
true." 

They received the congratulations 
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of the gentleman with many demon- 
strations of gratitude — indeed, the 
Americans were somewhat embar- 
rassed at their warmth. 

" I 've only one regret in the midst 
of this rejoicing," said Dick Babcock, 
" and that is that I 've been robbed 
of my curio! A cabman who knew 
himself only by his number, who was 
a philosopher, and who acted, natu- 
rally, like a gentleman. The idea 
would have been a pleasant one to 
dwell on during certain pensive hours 
when I do nothing in particular and 
am too feeble to think. But this 
charming conceit is spoiled." 

It was presently time to attend the 
opera. "The Valkyrie" was on that 
night, and they were beginning the 
second act when the party entered. 
The ladies awaited them, making a 
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brave show of being absorbed in the 
music. There was an opportunity 
only for whispered introductions. 
The Count suffered no small con- 
fusion as to the individuality of the 
ladies to whom he was introduced; 
but there was no mistaking the 
woman of whom Mr. Kettell had 
spoken to him the first of the evening. 

" Miss Kastrometinoff, Count Bro- 
nislaw Kromitski. You perceive 
that you are countrymen," Mr. Ket- 
tell said. 

The woman to whom the Count 
was presented lifted a pair of lumin- 
ous eyes and regarded him with 
curiosity. 

"Mr. Kettell is mistaken," she 
said, in the purest English, in which 
there was no trace of the accent that 
was noticeable in the Count's con- 
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versation, "we are not of the same 
country. I am of Russia, though it 
is true that for many years I lived at 
Cracow — " 

Suddenly the Count knew the 
truth. This was the woman who 
had taught his son all the ideas 
which had disrupted their home! 
But the music claimed the attention 
of all, so there was a silence, and the 
Count placed himself beside the 
Russian, and observed her to the ac- 
companiment of wild and melan- 
choly harmonies. She was, indeed, a 
remarkable woman. Tall, lithe, 
white as a swan, with colorless cheeks, 
masses of soft brown, waving hair; 
large eyes, with a look in them of 
reflection and melancholy, a bearing 
at once haughty and elegant, she 
made the most distinguished figure 
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in the party. Her long white neck 
arose out of the ermine of her man- 
tle, which fell back from her shoul- 
ders. Her voluminous gown was 
colorless. A comb of carved ebony 
in her hair and the black spots on 
her ermine cloak alone accented her 
costume. She occasionally turned 
toward the Count with some gesture 
of appreciation, or considered him 
in the slow waving of her enormous 
white fan. 

The Count seized an opportunity 
to whisper: 

*' I heard you were under oppres- 
sion?" 

I was pardoned," she returned. 
That is remarkable." 

She smiled enigmatically, and the 
Count did not like the smile. It 
seemed to indicate a consciousness 
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of beauty and power, and yet a dis- 
dain of it which irritated him. He 
had never been acquainted with a 
very influential woman, and had 
always thought he would not like to 
be. Presently he whispered again: 

"My son is here. You may as 
well know. You will meet him when 
the curtain falls." 

" I know it," she responded calmly. 
"I saw him." 

This calmness quieted the old man. 
He sat, the rest of the act, wrapped 
in the contemplation of her beauty. 
It was subtle, but irresistible. Every 
motion she made appeared to have 
a significance. She looked like a 
woman who had experienced all the 
great emotions of the soul. She was 
decidedly sophisticated. Yet her ex- 
pression was noble. 
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The last wild note of the music 
had died away. The curtain fell for 
the second time. Immediately there 
was a buzz of conversation. In the 
midst of it, the Count, in spite of his 
determination to remain by the Rus- 
sian's side, was drawn away. When 
he could with propriety return to 
her, she was standing beside his son. 
They were not speaking at all. He, 
in his cabman's clothes, she in her 
ermine robes, stood side by side, 
looking at the audience, but not see- 
ing it. 

Hah!" cried the Count at last, 

this is very extraordinary, is it not? 
We three, who so laboriously avoided 
one another, meet in this foreign 
land!" 

"It would be impossible,"responded 
the lady, " if it had not happened. I 
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have always held that events do not 
converge, and that the dramatic is 
attained only in mimic life! I was 
mistaken. In the future I shall have 
a greater respect for the novelists." 

" I suppose you know my son is a 
cabman," said the old Count, his 
face suddenly beaming with whim- 
sicality. "Is he not a consistent 
American?" 

The Russian turned her gray eyes 
on the young man beside her. 

''Has it been satisfying?" she 
asked. ''Are you better pleased 
with yourself?" 

"What nonsense young people 
talk," cried the Count, irritably. 
"Satisfying — to hold out a dirty 
palm for the sous of chance 'fares!' 
Satisfying! " 

The two young people smiled at 
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one another with perfect understand- 
ing. The Count saw and resented it. 

" I thought the relations between 
you were Platonic," he protested. 
" You know you told me so, Casimir." 

"But I was not looking at her 
when I said it, father!" 

"Moreover, you confessed you 
were not of her years. Excuse me, 
madame, for being ungallant!" 

" It was insufferably stupid of me, 
father, to remain away from earth 
while she was on it! My only atone- 
ment is to live for her always!" 

"On a cabman's income?" 

The young man blushed a deep 
scarlet. He had endured his father's 
frankness till now with equanimity. 
But this last shot did execution. 
However, the lady came to the res- 
cue. 
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"Why not?" she asked, and sud- 
denly her face lost its sobriety and 
became radiant with a bewitching 
coquetry. 

The Count raised her gloved hand 
to his lips. 

" My son shall drive us home in 
his cab," he said. "And we can set- 
tle the details afterward. I adore 
the dramatic unities. Let us be as 
bizarre as possible to the end." 

"You are bitter," said the lady. 
"Come, pity us! Remember what 
we have suffered — what I have es- 
caped! Come, we will no longer be 
absurd. In this land of liberty we 
will live as becomes your children. 
You shall not be ashamed of us. We 
will not indulge in idiosyncrasies. Be 
happy for our sakes, and to-morrow 
Casimir shall write for the blessing 
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of his mother, nor shall we indulge 
our joy till we have received it. You 
must perceive that heaven's hand is 
in this." 

The music started again. There 
was the mad cry of the war maidens 
and the din arose and drowned their 
voices. They sat together, apart 
from the others, and under the 
drapery of the ermine robe, the cab- 
man's hand held that of the lady. 

The Count's eyes beamed on them 
with tenderness, but he continued to 
make irascible remarks. 

"This is like a foolish old com- 
edy," he would whisper through his 
white moustache. "Here we are — 
you, madame, the ingenue, my son 
the juvenile lover, I the low comedy 
father! Fate is making us ridicu- 
lous!" 
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The lovers smiled at one another 
radiantly. 

"Can the ridiculous be ecstatic?" 
they asked. 
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He was glad she was beautiful. 
He liked to take a beautiful woman 
in to dinner. He noticed the dia- 
mond star in her hair, and he no- 
ticed, too, the pink tint of her bare 
shoulders, and the curves, full and 
tender, sweeping down from her 
chin. Her eyes were dark and nar- 
row and sidelong in their glance, and 
suited the perfume of sandalwood 
that came from her gown. They did 
not speak as they walked down the 
long hall together between the palms. 
But when they were at the table and 
he had looked casually up and down 
the length of it, he said to her: 
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"This is a very beautiful scene." 

She looked up and down the glit- 
tering length, too, and then at him 
with those oriental eyes. 
Is it?" she said. 

Why do you question it?" he 
asked. 

*' Why?" she repeated, "because I 
see not only the substance of things 
that are, but also the shadow of 
things not seen." 

It was those words, or the odor of 
the sandalwood, or the mystery of 
her glance, or something that he 
could not name, that seemed to bring 
the whole pleasant pageant of the 
feast before him, not as if he were a 
part of it, but as if it were a scene 
that he was watching from afar. 
The lilies nodded among the ferns 
down the length of the table, and the 
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crystal dishes caught the rosy gleam 
of the light in a thousand facets. 
The glasses stood grouped before 
each plate, like fragments of the 
prism, purple, red, and yellow, in 
blendings fair as an opal. The ser- 
vants moved noiselessly about the 
lofty room, studiedly obsequious. 
The voices of the women, gay and 
excited, broke on the ear sharply. 
Why must they all be gay, he won- 
dered. Why should they all laugh 
so? One wore pearls about her 
neck; one had English violets; one 
showed the deep wrinkles of pride in 
her face; one was timid, and bore 
her shameless gown with a sort of 
innocent protest, yielding up her 
maiden modesty to satisfy a fashion. 
One was splendid, with large, sophis- 
ticated eyes. She knew the world, 
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and the ways of it. Her hair was 
the color, of corn and her dress was 
like the poppy. 

As for the men, they seemed very 
tired. They laughed, too, and were 
pleased with the women, and the 
number of glasses before their plates, 
and the flavor of the soup. But still 
their faces showed a weariness, as if 
life drove them hard. 

Over this vision — for vision it all 
seemed — ^began to float other vis- 
ions, as the painted screens fall one 
over the other in a transformation 
scene. The first one that fell was 
gray, yet through it and beyond it 
glowed those mellow lights, and glit- 
tered the crystal, and the yellow 
wine in the glasses sent up scintilla- 
tions, as shallows do in the sun- 
shine. The gray scene was fore- 
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most, though, and showed the inte- 
rior of a room. Some one — was it 
the soul of the woman beside him, 
with the mystery in her eyes — seemed 
to lead along a wind-swept street to 
this room, he seeing it all the time 
and knowing it for their destination. 
The paper had peeled from the 
walls; rags of curtains hung at the 
windows; there was a dim light from 
a smoking lamp, but no other glow 
there, neither of fire nor hope nor 
illumination. Once within the room, 
she who led him pointed to the bed 
where two children lay shuddering 
under ragged coverings. In a ruin 
of a cart near by the bed a baby lay, 
holding in its puny hands the form 
of a frowsy doll. A woman, with 
chattering teeth and a shivering 
form, huddled by the cart, jogging it 
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slightly with her hand. In her face 
was a look of fear and suffering, such 
as an animal might wear. Up and 
down the floor, and ever up and 
down, there paced a man. He alone 
seemed not to feel the cold. His 
cheeks were hectic. He was worn 
with disease, yet now his mental tor- 
ture galvanized him. Sometimes he 
paused by the bed where the chil- 
dren huddled together under their 
thin coverlet. Sometimes he stop- 
ped beside the broken cart and 
looked at the white face of his little 
one. A moan broke through his 
wife's clenched teeth. 

"We are dying!" she said; "we 
are dying! " 

The flush in the man's face be- 
came deeper. An angry flush — an- 
gry almost to madness — leaped in his 
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eyes; he looked for a moment as if 
he might have put a knife in her 
heart. But instead he put on his hat 
and rushed from the house. Just 
without a network of iron roads made 
their way past the building. On a 
siding stood three cars full to the top 
with coal — coal, which is warmth 
and life and happiness! There was an 
old basket there, and the man filled 
it, very cautiously, so that the dark, 
shining particles would not make a 
noise as they fell together. But as 
the basket was filled a hand dropped 
on his shoulder. 

The two men eyed each other a 
moment. 

"You're caught," said one. 

"G— dd— nyou!" 

"Come on. I'm here to watch 
for the likes of you." 
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D — n you! 

" Come on." 

The other put his hands to his 
mouth and shouted: 

"Molly! Molly!" 

The upper window of that wretched 
room opened, and the woman put 
her head out. The gust blew out 
the smoking flame of the lamp. 

*' If you *re not dead by morning, 
you might look for me down in the 
city jail!" 

" No coal?" asked the other man, 
watching the head of the woman. 
The man he spoke to looked silently 
at him, as if he were his murderer. 
The two walked on together down 
the track. The woman drew within 
the room and closed the window. 
Then she threw herself upon the 
floor. The baby waked and wailed, 
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The woman ground her teeth but did 
not move. 

The gray scene seemed to sink 
out of sight. Another came, in 
darker colors yet. It was a neat 
room, with touches of taste in it. 
The room was vacant — with a terri- 
ble vacancy, as if something had 
gone, never to return. The chairs 
had a formidable orderliness about 
them, sitting as they did, backed close 
against the wall. Out in the center 
of the room were two standards, 
such as coffins rest on. In the win- 
dows came trooping the shadows of 
the winter twilight, and in at the 
door came other forms, not shadows, 
though they walked in the shadow. 
The man stopped before the spot 
where the coffin had been. The 
children stood there too. They re- 
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membered that their mother would 
never again light the lamp nor spread 
the table for supper. No savory 
smell greeted them. The shadows 
thronged in over the window-sill — 
shadows of hunger, loneliness, cold, 
misery and sin. The father saw 
them. He looked at the children — 
for whom there was no mother's kiss. 
He looked at his hands — for which 
there was no work. 

"Who killed her?" he cried in 
hoarse anger. " It was not I. Yet 
she is dead. She has been mur- 
dered! " 

The children fled from him, sob- 
bing, into the room beyond. Still 
the shadows trooped in and thronged 
around the man. 

This scene sank too, and another 
took its place. 
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It was in the store where the county 
doles out its food to the hungry and 
its fuel to the cold. The room was 
large, yet it was full. Women with 
sad eyes, men with desperate faces, 
little children ragged and pinched, 
crowded there together, waiting 
with terrible patience for their turn 
— for their chance of a little more 
life. 

" It 's a bad scene," said one of the 
men who was handing out the food, 
to another one. "Bad?" said the 
other. "It's not so bad as a scene we 
may see here soon." 

The first man did not ask what 
that scene might be. He only said, 
as he handed over a package to a 
woman with a face half mad with 
want, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 

And suddenly the scene changed 
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in a twinkling, and all of gold and 
whiteness was the vision before 
him. 

A wondrous place filled with sun- 
shine to the eye and ecstasy to the 
spirit. And he who saw these things 
knew it was heaven, because happi- 
ness and satisfaction were there, and 
he heard from voices stern and beau- 
tiful a chorus louder than the voice 
of the sea when the equinox is 
upon it. 

" Thou art thy brother's keeper. 
Beware of the trust betrayed!" 

Then all the wonder and the har- 
mony ceased. He was back again 
at the dinner table, and the din was 
in his ears, the odor of rare wine 
in his senses, and the woman beside 
him was brooding, with her mysti- 
cal gaze. He felt in thrall to her, 
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as if she were the one who owned 
his body and his soul; and he said: 

" Do you know what I have seen 
since I sat here?" 

"A vision," she said, *' is as a light- 
ning's flash. See! while you dreamed 
the dish before you has not cooled. 
Shadows need no space, not even in 
time. And now the shadows of 
things not seen have come and gone. 
Yours is the substance of things that 
are. Then eat and be merry, for to- 
morrow you die." 

" I am my brother's keeper," said 
he, "and I shall never be merry 
again. For the times are upon us, 
and the rumblings of the storm are 
here." 
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Signer Tito Galesti rose late. He 
had been up late the night before. 
There had been a little affair in his 
honor, after the opera. As he made 
his toilet, he sang. Now it was a 
love ballad, and now a drinking song. 
Once he sang of men who were 
ready in heart and hand to die for 
their native land, and again he 
melted into a serenade. 

He felt as if he could fill the 
world with sound ; his lungs swelled 
with force ; his shoulders felt strong 
and his legs firm ; he was sure his 
eye was as good as the best, and his 
voice — 
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Why, as he sang the tears sprang 
into his eyes, inspired by his own 
melody. He was grateful for the 
flowers that oppressed his room with 
their heavy scents, grateful for the 
pile of notes on his writing table. 

"My stars are high," said Tito 
Galesti, throwing back his shoulders. 
" Tm a lucky man. My salary is the 
best on the stage," and he went to 
keep his appointment with Vernon 
Brown, who, of all young club men, 
was the most attentive to him. 

The critics went as mad over the 
tenor as society did. They gave 
him credit for many subtle excellen- 
cies which puzzled Tito Galesti. 

"I'm glad they think so well of 
me," said he to himself, "but I'm 
blest if I know what they mean." 

But he sang from New York to 
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San Francisco, from London to 
Vienna. 

"I shall be immortal," the tenor 
would sigh with rapture. He studied 
very hard, he perfected his technique, 
and one day in London he ventured 
to ask Adelina Patti — who is noth- 
ing if not good-natured — what she 
thought of him. Patti looked at 
her handsome shoe on her handsome 
foot and frowned. 

" The verdict of the public should 
satisfy you," she said. " Be sure and 
take plenty of rest, and whatever 
you do, Galesti, don't eat too much." 
She touched the singer in a tender 
spot. He was fond of eating, and 
he counted the abstinence at dinner 
time his greatest deprivation. 

" Can you imagine anything more 
ridiculous," he would say, "than for 
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me to sing with a stomach aching 
with emptiness, when I see before 
me a house worth thousands of dol- 
lars ? One might as well be a beg- 
gar as a singer." 

Tito saw fit to marry. His wife 
was a handsome woman, fond of 
the decorative. It may be that 
this is the reason she took Tito. 
Physically, she was a splendid crea- 
ture, and Tito used to remark with 
some pride that he never saw a wo- 
man who could so appropriately have 
become a barbarian. 

She seemed made to hang with 
bright colored necklaces, and brace- 
lets and anklets. Tito found it hard 
to keep her debts paid. She was 
jealous, too, and watched him like a 
lynx. She laid up his very success 
against him, and finally insisted on 
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answering all the notes sent him by 
the amorous fair. Yet, for all that, 
Tito took some comfort with her. 
He liked her prodigality of attire, 
and found pleasure in her beauty and 
her flattering jealousy of him, for the 
singer had that happy degree of ego- 
tism which turned all things to his own 
praise. Besides, if she grew disa- 
greeable, he had one weapon which 
never failed him. In her worst 
moods his singing would melt her to 
tenderness and tears. He found 
that he could play upon the heart- 
strings of the imperious creature. 
He could make her moan with pity, 
or rage with hate — he could even 
lash her into heroism. 

They lived magnificently, and 
royal as was Tito's income it did not 
equal his wife's expenditures. At 
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length he persuaded her to remain 
alone in New York while he went 
out to do what he might toward re- 
pairing their fortune. 

He started out with alacrity. He 
loved to sing, and he was not averse 
to being besieged with scented billet- 
doux, scarf pins and posies. 

But there was something the mat- 
ter with the critics. 

" Have they all the jaundice this 
year? " Tito cried, impatiently. 

" Galesti," said they, " is growing 
fat. His eyes no longer swim in 
slumberous dreams. They float, in- 
stead, amid greasy wrinkles. His 
very voice seems to be afflicted with 
embonpoint — that voice that used 
to rise like a summer wind in a gar- 
den of roses." 

"Galesti is going to seed grossly," 
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wrote another. "It is evident that 
he has been eating too much." 

" Damn the fellow! " cried Tito, 
" and we have drunk champagne to- 
gether — at my expense." 

He was bitterly hurt, and it took 
two glasses of absinthe to steady him 
for work after the first of these 
notices. 

He never learned to take them 
with philosophy — he took them, in- 
stead, with absinthe. His wife sent 
constantly for money. She inquired, 
incidentally, how many billet-doux 
he received daily. He had formerly 
concealed the truth from her from 
motives of discretion; he now did so 
from impulses of egotism. The truth 
was that he received none. 

When the season closed and he 
had returned to New York, his wife 
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had gone to Maine for the summer. 
The city was frightfully hot. Galesti 
felt, however, that he could not af- 
ford to be idle; he must stay and swel- 
ter till he had secured an engagement. 

He took his absinthe frozen; but 
this is an incident. 

It had formerly required much 
diplomacy on his part to refuse im- 
portuning managers in a way which 
would not hurt their managerial sen- 
sibilities, but he had to own that the 
contest for his services was no longer 
a fierce one. He picked up an en- 
gagement at length with a company 
composed mostly of amateurs. Their 
trip was a short one and did not in- 
clude the cities. In the country 
towns, where means of comparison 
were few, Galesti reaped the rewards 
of his reputation. 
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He was happier than he had been 
since his marriage. He found, how- 
ever, that in half the towns it was 
impossible to get absinthe enough to 
snuff up one's nose. 

'* You do n't seem to find any Chris- 
tians outside of the city," said Galesti, 
in disgust. 

His wife stopped writing for 
money. Strangely enough this wor- 
ried the tenor more than her impor- 
tunities. 

He broke his engagement and 
went to Maine. His splendid barbar- 
ian had gone on a cruise with a Cana- 
dian gentleman, who was fond of 
yachting. Galesti did what he be- 
lieved to be his duty. He bought a 
pistol and practiced at a mark, and 
steadied his hand with absinthe. 
The long days of the late summer 
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dragged by and the yacht did not 
put in port. Tito was at the end of 
his credit. He went back to the city. 
The managers all told him their 
books were full. Galesti tried to 
stand on his dignity; but dignity and 
starvation proving to be synonymous, 
he took what promised him food for 
the winter. It was a position as sec- 
ond tenor in a company as yet un- 
known to fame. Galesti was seized 
with a spasm of pride. 

I *11 not be thrown,*' he declared. 
I shall keep my seat, for all this 
rearing and balking which the public 
is pleased to indulge in. It has been 
given too many oats. It has got to 
be broken in." But the public is a 
free, wild broncho, as Signor Tito 
found. Besides, there was no drug 
for the critics. 
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" Galesti/* said they, " is getting a 
voice as thick as a November fog. 
Where he used to be affecting he is 
now affected. He sings his insignifi- 
cant part in a manner which has noth- 
ing but its grandiloquence to remind 
one of former days.'* 

It was hard for Galesti to sleep af- 
ter words of this sort. He even be- 
gan to lose the appetite which had 
been with him for thirty years. It 
was hard, too for him to accustom 
himself to his salary. 

" These revenue taxes are outrage- 
ous," he would mutter, angrily, as he 
paid for his favorite beverage. 

One night it chanced that he was 
not able to go on the stage. His 
understudy sang his part with credit. 
The next morning Galesti received 
a note from the manager. 
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"The company is no longer in 
need of your services, and prefers to 
keep only such men as can be de- 
pended upon/' 

" I ought to have known better," 
said Galesti with pride, "than to as- 
sociate with such a fellow." But for 
all of his magnificence, he wept a 
little in his soiled pocket handker- 
chief when he reached his room; 
for, to tell the truth, Galesti was 
now inclined to consider clean linen 
one of those things which a frugal 
man would count among the super- 
fluities. 

He hadn't a cent in his pocket, 
and he was obliged to leave the 
hotel and go in search of cheaper 
lodgings. He found the eating vile, 
and he was now positively obliged 
to swallow his victuals with his 
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eyes shut. This was all that re- 
mained to him of his former fastidi- 
ousness. 

Two or three days after his dis- 
charge, he was loafing along the 
boulevard and enjoying the roll of 
the waves in the lake — for this 
chapter in his life took place in Chi- 
cago — when he suddenly turned his 
eyes on the drive and beheld his 
barbarian. She was in high favor 
and her turnout was unique. That 
spasm of outraged honor, which had 
inflamed Galesti the previous sum- 
mer, was forgotten. He was quite 
indifferent as to the source of this 
splendor. He rushed out and stopped 
the driver. His wife seemed to be 
neither surprised, angry nor ashamed. 
All she said was: 

" You *re horribly out at the el- 
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bows, Tito! Where, in heaven's 
name, have you been ? " 

Tito offered no reproaches. He 
merely wondered if she would ask 
him to dine. 

He got in the carriage without ask- 
ing permission, counting upon the 
barbarian's curiosity to give him tol- 
erance. Besides, he had a scheme. 
He believed that if he could get a 
chance to sing to this sleek tigress, 
that he could tame her, as he had 
done before. It was not that he 
loved her; he simply had the deso- 
late feeling of a dog who was look- 
ing for a master. 

The barbarian took him to her 
apartments. 

'' I may never see you again, Tito," 
she said. *' Indeed, I shall take care 
that I never do see you again, and I 
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want to give you a little gift before 
we part/' 

It was evident that she felt some 
compunction for the man she had 
impoverished. She could not alto- 
gether forget the old days, when she 
had competed with a hundred others 
for his favor. 

He took very easily to the luxuri- 
ous rooms to which she invited him, 
and seized an opportunity to place 
himself at the piano. He felt that 
he was about to play his last card. 
His fingers trembled as he struck the 
keys. What he played was '*Auf 
Wiedersehn." Then he put his 
whole soul — or what was left of that 
self-sotted thing — into it and sang. 
She did not interrupt him, and he 
went on from verse to verse. He 
wondered if she were dissolved in 
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tears, as he had so often seen her, or 
if her eyes were lit with that fire that 
his singing alone could inspire in 
them. He felt himself growing im- 
passioned. At the close of the last 
verse he looked around. She had 
crammed her pocket handkerchief 
into her mouth to keep from laugh- 
ing. Tito looked at her for one in- 
sane moment, and then seized his 
hat and rushed from the room. 

"Tito, Tito, wait! The little gift" 
— but he was gone. 

It was dusk when he got outside. 
He felt in his pockets. He had just 
enough for a drink. It is not neces- 
sary to look for a saloon in Chicago. 
There is always one at hand. The 
only thing is to discriminate. Music 
was as sure a bait for Tito as a fly 
for a salmon. He chose a saloon 
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from which there proceeded a sound 
of singing. 

At the end of the room, on a little 
platform, stood two girls, smirking 
through a street ballad. 

" How much do you pay those 
girls? " asked Tito of the man behind 
the bar. " I am Tito Galesti. If 
you '11 pay me enough, I '11 engage 
to sing for you the next month." 

Tito sang there for the next fort- 
night. The room was always warm; 
there was a free-lunch counter, the 
scent of liquor was comforting, and 
the bar was bright. Tito liked the 
clink of th« glasses; he liked the 
hearty laughter, the sawdust on the 
floor, and the bright tiling on the 
wall. He even took a sort of pleasure 
in the heavy picturesqueness of the 
bartenders. The instinct of his race 
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could never be crushed in him. Best 
of all he got all he wanted to drink. 

" Now the lamp is lit," he would 
say, after a glass. But he sang just 
once too often. His voice cracked 
hopelessly. The men shouted de- 
risively, and a few of them hissed. 

''Send it home!" cried a jocular 
youth. 

" Guess it 's all up with you, my 
friend," said the proprietor, good 
naturedly. "I owe you two dollars." 

" Better keep mum," whispered a 
cautious Scotchman; "he'll knife 
somebody." 

The quivering muscles stood out 
from Tito's neck. His face was a 
deep scarlet. It was a convulsion of 
pride. He raised one large arm in 
the air, and from his throat there 
burst a dozen notes of such rare and 
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flute -like beauty that he stopped 
himself in wonderment, as if to listen. 

The men shook the building with 
applause. 

Galesti made one more of those 
terrible efforts. His chest swelled 
with breath; his face flushed deeper; 
he gasped twice and fell forward, 
clutching at vacancy. 

When they turned him over he was 
dead. 
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The Blood Apple 

In the early part of the last cen- 
tury there lived in eastern Connecti- 
cut a man named Micah Rood. He 
was a solitary soul, and occupied a 
low, tumble-down house, in which he 
had seen his sisters and his brothers, 
his father and his mother, die. The 
mice used the bare floors for a play- 
ground; the swallows filled up the 
unused chimneys; and in the attic a 
hundred bats made their home. Mi- 
cah Rood disturbed no living crea- 
ture, unless now and then he killed 
a hare for his day's dinner, or cast 
bait for a glistening trout in the She- 
tucket. For the most part his food 
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came from the garden and the or- 
chard which his father had planted 
and nurtured years before. 

Into whatever disrepair the house 
had fallen, the garden bloomed and 
flourished like a western Eden. The 
brambles, with their luscious burden, 
clambered up the stone walls, senti- 
neled by trim rows of English cur- 
rants. The strawberry nestled among 
its wayward creepers, and on the 
trellises hung grapes of varied hues. 
In seemly rows, down the sunny ex- 
panse of the garden spot, grew every 
vegetable indigenous to the western 
world or transplanted by colonial 
industry. Everything here took seed, 
and bore fruit with a prodigal ex- 
uberance. Beyond the garden lay 
the orchard, a labyrinth of flowers 
in the springtime, a paradise of ver- 
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dure in the summer, and in the 
season of fruition a miracle of 
plenty. 

Often the master of the orchard 
stood by the gate in the crisp autumn 
mornings, with his hat filled with ap- 
ples for the children as they passed 
to school. There was only one tree 
in the orchard of whose fruit he was 
chary. Consequently it was the 
bearings of this tree that the chil- 
dren most wanted. 

"Prithee, Master Rood,*' they 
would say, "give us some of the gold 
apples?*' 

"I sell the gold apples for siller," 
he would say. " Content ye with the 
red and green ones." 

In all the region there grew no 
counterpart to this remarkable apple. 
Its skin was of the clearest amber, 
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translucent and spotless, and the pulp 
was white as snow, mellow yet firm, 
and without a flaw from the glisten- 
ing skin to the even, brown seeds 
nestling like babies in their silken 
cradle. Its flavor was peculiar and 
piquant, with a suggestion of spici- 
ness. The fame of Micah Rood's 
apple, as it was called, had extended 
far and wide, but all efforts to en- 
graft it upon other trees failed ut- 
terly; and the envious farmers were 
fain to content themselves with the 
rare shoots. 

If there dwelt any vanity in the 
heart of Micah Rood, it was in the 
possession of this apple tree, which 
took the prize at all the local fairs 
and carried his name beyond the 
neighborhood where its owner lived. 
For the most part he was a modest 
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man, averse to discussions of any 
sort, shrinking from men and their 
opinions. He talked more to his 
dog than to any human being. He 
fed his mind upon a few old books, 
and made nature his religion. All 
things that made the woods their 
home were his friends. He pos- 
sessed himself of their secrets and 
insinuated himself into their confi- 
dences. But best of all he loved the 
children. When they told him their 
sorrows, the answering tears sprang 
to his eyes; when they told him of 
their delights, his laugh woke the 
echoes of the Shetucket as light and 
free as their own. He laughed fre- 
quently when with the children, 
throwing back his great head, while 
the tears of mirth ran from his blue 
eyes. His teeth were like pearls, and 
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constituted his chief charm. For the 
rest he was rugged and firmly knit. 
It seemed to the children, after a 
time, that some cloud was hanging 
over the serene spirit of their friend. 
After he had laughed he sighed, and 
they saw, as he walked down the 
green paths that led away from his 
place, that he would look lovingly 
back at the old homestead and shake 
his head again and again with a per- 
plexed and melancholy air. The 
merchants, too, observed that he 
began to be closer in his bargains, 
and he barreled his apples so greed- 
ily that the birds and the children 
were quite robbed of their autumnal 
feast. A winter wore away and left 
Micah in this changed mood. He 
sat through the long, dull days 
brooding over his fire and smoking. 
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He made his own simple meals of 
mush and bacon, kept his own coun- 
sels, and neither visited nor received 
the neighboring folk. 

One day, in a heavy January rain, 
the boys noticed a strange man who 
rode rapidly through the village and 
drew rein at Micah Rood's orchard 
gate. He passed through the leaf- 
less orchard and up the muddy gar- 
den paths to the old dismantled 
house. The boys had time to learn 
by heart every good point of the 
chestnut mare fastened to the palings 
before the stranger emerged from 
the house. Micah followed him to 
the gate. The stranger swung him- 
self upon the mare with a sort of 
jaunty flourish, while Micah stood 
heavily and moodily by, chewing the 
end of a straw. 
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"Well, Master Rood," the boys 
heard the stranger say, "thou 'st till 
the first of next May, but not a day 
of grace more." He had a decisive, 
keen manner that took away the 
breath of the boys, used to men of 
slow action and slow speech. " Mind 
ye," he snapped, like an angry cur, 
"not another day's grace." Micah 
said not a word, but stolidly chewed 
on his straw, while the stranger cut 
his animal briskly with the whip, and 
mare and rider dashed away down 
the dreary road. The boys began to 
frisk about their old friend and pull 
savagely at the tails of his coat, 
whooping and whistling to arouse 
him from his reverie. Micah looked 
up and roared: 

" Off with ye! I 'm in no mood 
for pranks." 
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As a pet dog slinks away in hu- 
miliation at a blow, so the boys, hurt 
and indignant, skulked down the 
road, speechless at the cruelty of 
their old friend. 

The April sunshine was bringing 
the dank odors from the earth when 
the village beauties were thrown into 
a flutter of excitement. Old Geof- 
fry Peterkin, the peddler, came with 
such jewelry, such stuffs, and such 
laces as the maidens of Shetucket 
had never seen the like of before. 

"You are getting rich, Geoffry,'' 
the men said to him. 

" No, no ! " and Geoff ry shook his 
grizzled head with a flattered smile. 
" Not from you women-folk. There 's 
no such bargain-drivers between here 
and Boston town." 

" Thou 'It be a setting up in Bos- 
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ton town, Geoff ry/' said another. 
" Thou 'rt getting too fine to travel 
pack a-back amongst us simple coun- 
try folk." 

" Not a bit of it/' protested Geof- 
fry. '* I could n't let the pretty dears 
go without their beads and their rib- 
bons. I come and go as reg'lar as 
the leaves, spring, summer, and au- 
tumn." 

By twilight Geoffry had made his 
last visit, and with his pack some- 
what lightened he tramped away in 
the raw dusk. He went straight 
down the road that led to the next 
village, until out of sight of the 
windows, then turned to his right 
and groped his way across the com- 
mons with his eye ever fixed on a 
deeper blackness in the gloom. This 
looming blackness was the orchard 
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of Micah Rood. He found the gate, 
entered, and made his way to the 
dismantled house. A bat swept its 
wing against his face as he rapped 
his stick upon the door. 

"What witchcraft's here?" he 
said, and pounded harder. 

There were no cracks in the 
heavy oaken door through which a 
light might filter, and old Geoffry 
Peterkin was blinded like any owl 
when the door was flung open, and 
Micah Rood, with a forked candle- 
stick in his hands, appeared, recog- 
nized him, and bade him enter. The 
wind drove down the hallway, blew 
the flame an inch from the wicks, 
where it burned blue a moment, and 
then expired, leaving the men in 
darkness. Geoffry stepped in, and 
Micah threw his weight against the 
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door, swung the bar into place, and 
led Geoffry into a large bare room 
lit up by a blazing hickory fire. 
When the candles were relit, Micah 
said : 

"Hast thou supped this night, 
friend Peterkin ? " 

" That have I not, though Rogers 
the smith would have made me wel- 
come. But I waited to sup with 
thee, friend Rood. I like thy cakes 
and I like better thy company.*' 

Micah made up the fire and swung 
the kettle over the blaze. He drew 
up a table and set dishes on it, 
warmed half a fowl in the pot, raked 
potatoes from the ashes and cut 
slices from the big loaf. 

" I buy my bread of Hannah Steb- 
bins, and she doth give good mea- 
sure,'' remarked Micah, interested in 
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his domestic labors. " Also I have 
from her this golden butter, and 
these cakes of cheese made from 
curds. Sit to, Peterkin, and make 
all that is here your own.'' 

But though the welcome was so 
hearty, and though the guest seemed 
fain for his meat, the conversa- 
tion flagged somewhat. Never had 
these men eaten together in such 
silence. Some constraint rested 
upon them. Each flap of the shut- 
ters startled them ; each squeal of 
the wainscot mouse pierced their 
ears disagreeably. Micah forced 
himself to speak as the meal drew 
near its close. 

" Thou hast prospered since thou 
sold milk-pans to my mother, Peter- 
kin," said he. 

" I've made a fortune with that old 
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pack/' said the peddler, pointing to 
the corner where it lay. " Year after 
year I have trudged this road, and 
year after year has my pack been 
larger and my stops longer. My 
stuffs, too, have changed. I carry 
no more milk-pans. I leave that to 
others. I now have jewels and 
cloths. Why, man ! There 's a for- 
tune even now in that old pack." 

He arose and unstrapped the 
leathern bands that bound his bur- 
den. He drew from the pack a va- 
riety of jewel-cases and handed 
them to Micah. *' I did not show 
these at the village,*' he con- 
tinued, pointing over his shoulder; 
'' I sell those in towns." 

Micah clumsily opened one or two 
and looked at their contents with 
restless eyes. There were rubies as 
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red as a serpent's tongue ; silver, 
carved as daintily as hoar-frost, 
gleaming with icy diamonds ; pearls 
that nestled like precious eggs in 
fairy golden nests ; turquoise gleam- 
ing from beds of enamel, and brace- 
lets of ebony capped with topaz balls. 

"These,** laughed Geoffry, dang- 
ling a translucent necklace of am- 
ber, *' I keep to ward off ill-luck. 
She will be a witch indeed that gets 
me to sell these. But if thou* It 
marry, good Master Rood, I *11 give 
them to thy bride." 

He chuckled, gasped, and gurgled 
mightily ; but Micah checked his 
exuberance by looking up fiercely. 

''There'll be never a bride for 
me," he said. "She'd be killed 
here with the rats and the damp rot. 
It takes gold to get a woman." 
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" Bah ! *' sneered Geoffry. " It 
takes youth, boy; blue eyes, a good 
laugh, and a strong leg. Why, if a 
bride can be had for gold, I Ve got 
that/' 

He unrolled a shimmering azure 
satin, and took from it two bags of 
soft, stout leather. 

"There is where I keep my yellow 
boys shut up ! ** the old fellow cried 
in great glee ; " and when I let them 
out, they'll bring me anything I 
want, Micah Rood, except a true 
heart. How have things prospered 
with thee ? *' he added, as he shot a 
shrewd glance at Micah from be- 
neath his eyebrows. 

"Bad," confessed Micah, "very 
bad. Everything has been against 
me of late." 

"I say, boy," cried the peddler, 
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suddenly, " I have n't been over this 
old house for years. Take the light 
and show us around/* 

"No," said Micah, shaking his 
head doggedly. '* It is in bad shape, 
and I would feel that I was showing 
a friend who was in rags." 

" Nonsense ! " cried the peddler, 
bursting into a hearty laugh. " Thou 
need 'st not fear, I'll ne'er cut thy 
old friend." 

He had replaced his stuffs, and 
now seized the branched candle- 
stick and waved his hand toward the 
door. 

"Lead the way," he cried. "I 
want to see how things look ; " and 
Micah Rood sullenly obeyed. 

From room to room they went in 
the miserable cold and the gloom. 
The candle threw a faint gleam 
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through the unkept apartments, nox- 
ious with dust and decay. Not a 
flaw escaped the eye of the peddler. 
He ran his fingers into the cracks of 
the doors, he counted the panes of 
broken glass, he remarked the gaps 
in the plastering. 

*'The dry rot has got into the 
wainscoting," he said jauntily. 

Micah Rood was burning with im- 
potent anger. He tried to lead the 
peddler past one door, but the old 
man's keen eyes were too quick for 
him, and he kicked the door open 
with his foot. 

" What have we here ? '' he cried. 

It was the room where Micah and 
his brothers had slept when they 
were children. The little disman- 
tled beds stood side by side. A 
work-bench with some miniature 
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tools was by the curtainless window. 
Everything that met his gaze brought 
with it a flood of early recollec- 
tions. 

" Here's a rare lot of old truck," 
Geoff ry cried. "The first thing I 
should do would be to pitch this out 
of doors." 

Micah caught him by the arm and 
pushed him from the room. 

" It happens that it is not thine to 
pitch/' he said. 

Geoff ry Peterkin began to laugh a 
low, irritating chuckle. He laughed 
all the way back to the room where 
the fire was. He laughed still as 
Micah showed him his room — the 
room where he was to pass the night; 
chuckled and guffawed, and clapped 
Micah on the back as they finally 
bade each other good-night. The 
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cursed lawyer came here with his 
threats/' 

He determined to find out what 
Peterkin knew of the matter. He 
spread a bear's skin before the fire 
and threw himself upon it and fell 
into a feverish sleep, which ended 
long before the purple dawn broke. 

He cooked a breakfast of bacon 
and corn cake, made a cup of coffee, 
and aroused his guest. The peddler 
clean, keen, and alert, noted slyly 
the sullen heaviness of Micah. The 
meal was eaten in silence, and when 
it was finished, Geoffry put on his 
cloak, adjusted his pack, and pre- 
pared to leave. Micah put on his 
hat, took a pruning-knife from a 
shelf, remarking as he did so : 

"I go early about my work in the 
orchard ; " and followed the peddler 
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to the door. The trees in the or- 
chard had begun to shimmer with 
young green. The perfume, so fa- 
miliar to Micah, so suggestive of the 
place that he held dearer than all 
the rest of the world beside, wrought 
upon him till his curiosity got the 
better of his discretion. 

" It is hard work for one man to 
keep up a place like this and make it 
pay," he remarked. 

Geoffry smiled slyly, but said 
nothing. 

" Bad luck has got the start of me 
of late," the master continued, with 
an attempt at real candor. 

The peddler knocked the tops off 
some gaunt, dead weeds that stood 
by the path. 

" So I have heard," he said. 

"What else didst thou hear?" 
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cried Micah, quickly, his face burn- 
ing, and shame and anger flashing 
from his blue eyes. 

"Well," said the peddler, with a 
great show of caution, " I heard the 
mortgage was a good investment for 
any one who wanted to buy." 

"Perhaps thou know'st more 
about it than that," sneered Micah. 

Peterkin blew on his hands and 
rubbed them with a knowing air. 

" Well," he said, " I know what I 
know." 

" D you," cried Micah, clinch- 
ing his fist, " out with it ! " 

The peddler was getting heated. 
He thrust his hand into his breast 
and drew out a paper. 

" When May comes about. Master 
Rood, ril ask thee to look at the 
face of this document." 
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"Thou art a sneak!" foamed Mi- 
cah. "A white-livered, cowardly 
sneak!" 

" Rough words to call a man on 
his own property," said the peddler, 
with a malicious grin. 

The insult was the deepest he 
could have offered to the man before 
him. A flood of ungovernable 
emotions rushed over Micah. The 
impulse, latent in all angry animals 
to strike, to crush, to kill, came over 
him. He rushed forward madly; 
then the passion ebbed, and he saw 
the peddler on the ground. The 
pruning-knife in his own hand was 
red with blood. He gazed in cold 
horror ; then tried in a weak, trem- 
bling way to heap leaves upon the 
body to hide it from his sight. He 
could gather only small handfuls, 
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and they fluttered away in the 
wind. 

The light was getting brighter. 
People would soon be passing down 
the road. He walked up and down 
aimlessly for a time, and then ran to 
the garden. He returned with a 
spade and began digging furiously. 
He made a trench between the dead 
man and the tree under which he 
had fallen; and when it was finished 
he pushed the body in with his foot, 
not daring to touch it with his hands. 

Of the peddler's death there was 
no doubt. The rigid face and the 
blood-drenched garments over the 
heart attested the fact. So copious- 
ly had the blood gushed forth that 
all the soil, and the dead leaves about 
the body, and the exposed roots of 
the tree were stained with it. In- 
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voluntarily Micah looked up at the 
tree. He uttered an exclamation of 
dismay. It was the tree of the gold 
apples. 

After a moment's silence he re- 
commenced his work and tossed 
back the earth in mad haste. He 
smoothed it so carefully that when 
he had finished not even a mound 
appeared. He scattered dead leaves 
over the freshly turned ground, and 
then walked slowly back to the 
house. 

For the first time the shadow that 
hung over it, the gloom deep as de- 
spair that looked from its vacant 
windows, struck him. The gloss of 
familiarity had hidden from his eyes 
what had long been patent to others 
— the decay, the ruin, the solitude. 
It swept over him as an icy breaker 
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sweeps over a drowning man. The 
rats ran from him as he entered the 
hall. He held the arm on which the 
blood was rapidly drying far from 
him, as if he feared to let it touch 
his body with its confession of crime. 
The sleeve had stiffened to the arm, 
and inspired him with a nervous hor- 
ror, as if a reptile was twined about 
it. He flung off his coat, and finally, 
trembling and sick, divested himself 
of a flannel undergarment, but still, 
from finger-tip to elbow, there were 
blotches and smears on his arm. He 
realized at once the necessity of de- 
stroying the garments; and, naked 
to the waist, he stirred up the dying 
embers of the fire and threw the gar- 
ments on. The heavy flannel of the 
coat refused to burn, and he prodded 
it deeper in with a poker till he saw 
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with dismay that he had quenched 
the fire. 

"It is fate!" he cried; "I can not 
destroy them." 

He lit a fire three times, but his 
haste and his confused horror made 
him throw on the heavy garments 
every time and strangle the infant 
blaze. At last he took them to the 
garret and locked them in an old 
chest. Starting at the shadows 
among the rafters and the creaking 
of the boards, he crept back through 
the biting chill of the vacant rooms 
to the one that he occupied, and 
washed his arm again and again, 
until the deep glow on it seemed 
like another blood-stain. 

After that, for weeks he worked in 
his garden by day, and at night 
slept on the floor with the candles 
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burning, and his hand on his flint- 
lock. 

Meanwhile in the orchard the 
leaves budded and spread and the 
perfumed blossoms came. The 
branches of the tree of the gold ap- 
ples grew pink with swelling buds. 
Near that spot Micah never went; 
he felt as if his feet would be 
grasped by spectral hands. 

One night a swelling wind arose, 
strong, steady, warm, seemingly pal- 
pable to the touch like a fabric. In 
the morning the orchard had flung 
all its banners to the air. It dazzled 
Micah's eyes as he looked upon the 
tossing clouds of pink and white fra- 
grance. But as his eye roamed 
about the waving splendor he caught 
sight of a thing that riveted him to 
the spot with awe. 
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The tree of the gold apples had 
blossomed blood-red ! 

That day he did no work. He sat 
from early morning till the light 
waned in the west, gazing at the 
tree flaunting its brilliant blossoms 
against the sky. Few neighbors 
came that way; and as the tree 
stood in the heart of the orchard, 
fewer yet noticed its accursed beauty. 
To those that did Micah stammer- 
ingly gave a hint of some ingenious 
ingrafting, the secret of which was 
to make his fortune. But though 
the rest of the world wondered and 
wagged its head and doubted not 
that it was some witchcraft, the chil- 
dren were enraptured. They stole 
into the orchard and pilfered hand- 
fuls of the roseate flowers, and bore 
them away to school; the girls fast- 
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ened them in their braids or wore 
them above their innocent hearts, 
and the boys trimmed their hat- 
bands and danced away in glee like 
youthful Corydons. 

Spring-time passed and its prom- 
ises of plenty were fulfilled. In the 
garden there grew a luxury of green- 
ness; in the orchard the boughs lag- 
ged low. Micah Rood toiled day 
and night. He visited no house, he 
sought no company. If a neighbor 
saw him in the field and came for a 
chat, before he had reached the spot 
Micah had hidden himself. 

"He used to be as ready for the 
news as the rest of us," said they to 
themselves, " and he had a laugh like 
a horse. His sweetheart has jilted 
him, most like." 

When the purple on the grapes 
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began to glow through the amber, 
and the mellowed apples dropped 
from their stems, the children flocked 
about the orchard gate like buz- 
zards about a battle-field. But they 
found the gate padlocked and the 
board fence pricking with pointed 
sticks. Micah they saw but seldom, 
and his face, once so sunny, was as 
terrible to them as the angel's with 
the flaming sword that kept guard 
over the gates of Eden. So the sin- 
less little Adams and Eves had no 
choice but to turn away with empty 
pockets. 

However, one morning, accident 
took Micah to the bolted gate just 
as the children came trooping home 
in the early autumn sunset; for in 
those days they kept students of any 
age at work as many hours of the 
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day as possible. A little fay, with ^ 
curls as sunny as the tendrils of the 
grape, caught sight of him first. 
Her hat was wreathed with scarlet 
maple leaves; her dress was as rud- 
dy as the cheeks of the apples. She 
seemed a sprite of autumn. She 
ran toward him, with arms out- 
stretched, crying 

''Oh, Master Rood! Do come 
and play. Where hast thou been so 
long? We have wanted some apples, 
and the plaguy old gate was locked.'* 

For the first time for months the 
pall of remembrance that hung over 
Micah's dead happiness was lifted, 
and the spirit of that time came back 
to him. He caught the little one in 
his brawny arms and threw her high, 
while she shrieked with terror and 
delight. After this the children gave 
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no quarter. The breach begun, they 
sallied in and stormed the fortress. 
Like a dream of water to a man who 
is perishing of thirst, who knows 
while he yet dreams that he must 
wake and find his bliss an agony, 
was this hour of innocence to Micah. 
He ran, and leaped, and frolicked 
with the children in the shade of the 
trees till the orchard rang with their 
shouts, while the sky changed from 
daffodil to crimson, from crimson to 
gray, and sank into a deep autumnal 
twilight. Micah stuffed their little 
pockets with fruit, and bade them 
run home. But they lingered dis- 
satisfied. 

" I wish he would give us of the 
golden apples," they whispered 
among themselves. At last one 
plucked up courage. 
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'' Good Master Rood, give us of 
the gold apples, if thou please." 

Micah shook his head sternly. 
They entreated him with eyes and 
tongues. They saw a chance for a 
frolic. They clung to him, climbed 
his back, and danced about him, 
shouting 

*'The gold apples! The gold ap- 
ples!" 

A sudden change came over him; 
he marched to the tree with a 
look men wear when they go to 
battle. 

"There is blood in them!" he 
cried hoarsely. '* They are accursed 
— accursed!" 

The children shrieked with de- 
light at what they thought a jest. 

" Blood in the apples! Ha! ha! 
ha!" and they rolled over one an- 
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other on the grass, fighting for the 
windfalls. 

"I tell ye 'tis so!" Micah con- 
tinued. He took one of the apples 
and broke it into halves. 

" Look/' he cried ; and in his eyes 
there came a look in which the light 
of reason was waning. The children 
pressed about him, peeping over 
each other at the apple. On the 
broken side of both halves, from the 
rind to the core, was a blood-red 
streak the width of a child's little 
finger. An amazed silence fell on 
the little group. 

"Home with ye now!" he cried 
huskily. " Home with ye, and tell 
what ye have seen! Run, ye brats ! " 

" Then let us take some of the ap- 
ples with us," they persisted. 

"Ha!" he cried, "ye tale-bearers! 
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I know the trick ye 'd play! Here 
then " 

He shook the tree like a giant. 
The apples rolled to the ground so 
fast that they looked like strands of 
amber beads. The children, laugh- 
ing and shouting, gathered them as 
they fell. They began to compare 
the red spots. In some the drop of 
blood was found just under the 
skin, a thin streak of carmine that 
penetrated to the core and colored 
the silvery pulp; in others it was an 
isolated clot, the size of a whortle- 
berry; and on a few a narrow crescent 
of crimson reached half-way around 
the outside of the shining rind. 

Suddenly a noise, not loud but 
agonizing, startled the little ones. 
They looked up at their friend. 
He had become horrible. His face 
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was contorted until it was unrecog- 
nizable; his eyes were fixed on the 
ground as if he beheld a specter 
there. Shrieking, they ran from the 
orchard, nor cast one fearful glance 
behind. 

The next day the smith, filled with 
curiosity by the tales of the children, 
found an odd hour in which to visit 
Micah Rood's house. He invited 
the tailor, a man thin with hunger for 
gossip, to go with him. The gate of 
the orchard stood open, flapping on 
its hinges as the children had left 
it. The visitors sauntered through, 
thinking to find Micah in the house, 
for it was the noon hour. They 
tasted of this fruit and that — tried a 
pear, now an apricot, now a pippin, 

*'The tree of the gold apples is 
right in the center," said the smith. 
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He pointed. The tailor looked; 
then his legs doubled under him as 
naturally as they ever did on the 
bench. The smith looked; his arm 
dropped by his side. After a time 
the two men went on, clinging to 
each other like children in the dark. 

Micah Rood, with his sunny hair 
tangled in the branches, his tongue 
black and protruding, his face purple, 
and his clinched hands stained with 
dirt, hung from the tree of the gold- 
en apples. Beneath him, in a trench 
from which the ground had been 
clawed by human hands, was a shape- 
less, discolored bundle of clothes. 
A skull lay at one end of the trench, 
and beneath it a moldy pack was 
found with precious stones amid the 
decaying contents. 
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The wind from the lake had sud- 
denly grown cold, and the great stone 
walk that skirts the North Chicago 
boulevard was almost deserted. 

Young King helped his compan- 
ion on with the gay little wrap he 
had been carrying for her. 

" It 's a very mysterious thing," he 
said sadly, *'that I should be loving 
you, and you should be loving me, 
and that we should be parting." 

The girl stood still and looked 
off at the lake. 

" You seem to me," resumed the 
young man, " like a person walking 
in a desert, who, having come upon 
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a spring of water and a tree under 
which he might rest, would say, ' I 
will not drink. I will not rest. I 
will go on in the hot sand/ I can't 
understand anything of that sort, 
Pauline/' 

"If to rest there in the shade 
meant something— something era- 
ven; if it meant being afraid or false, 
you could understand, could n't you, 
why anyone who wanted to be — well, 
wanted to be good, you know — 
would go on in the sand and the 
sun?" 

"What do you mean by that? 
What would you be false to in marry- 
ing me?" 

The girl's lips were pressed close 
together and she did not answer. 
After awhile she laid her hand on 
his arm and they resumed their way. 
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The waves were rising so that the 
spray went skittling along over the 
walk. 

" Was n't it shameful of me to be 
late at dinner to-night?" she broke 
in after a time, in that inconsequen- 
tial manner which women sometimes 
have when they are dreading to face 
a fact in conversation. *' I 'm not 
adapted to social uses any more. I 
hope your sister-in-law forgave me: 
I guess she would if she knew what 
sort of a day I had been having. I 'd 
have told her about it, by way of 
apology, only she would have been 
so horrified." 

" Did you have a disagreeable 
day?" 

" As disagreeable as life. As dis- 
agreeable as death. For life and 
death were concerned. And the life 
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was worse than the death. There 
was vice, and ingratitude, and sacri- 
fice, and tears — and they were all 
mixed up together somehow. And 
worst of all there was innocence 
doomed to destruction, for there 
was a little baby with a dead woman 
for a mother and a drunkard for a 
father. You see, I couldn't very 
well tell it to your sister." 

She had seen all the time how in- 
dignant her words were making him, 
but she kept on bravely. 

" It 's infernal," he gasped. " It 's 
indecent! You've got to stop it! 
Great Heavens, do you suppose "-— 

"Oh, it's not futile! Some good 
comes of it. You must read the 
morning paper. Why, that woman 
did n't have a room large enough to 
keep soul and body in. That 's why 
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her soul went somewhere else, I 
guess. And yet, to pay for that 
room, she had to go without clothes." 

*' Do n't tell me any more. What 
have you to do with such misery — 
such "— 

" Now, Henry, there 's nothing in 
it that is n't human. And you will 
admit when you read the paper that 
I have made it seem human enough, 
and familiar — just as if it had hap- 
pened to an acquaintance of mine or 
yours. By that I hope to accomplish 
at least one thing — to find friends 
for that baby. Do you know, there 
is n't a day but some chance comes 
up in my work, just in the ordinary 
course of events, where I have a 
chance of doing something that helps 
on a bit. That 's all anybody can do 
with her life — to manage it so that 
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it will help things on a bit. I 've 
never got so used to scenes of any 
sort, good or bad, but that I take 
them with a sense of newness and in- 
terest. I feel things rather more per- 
sonally than some in my profession, 
I admit. I like life, Henry. I like 
to drink deep of it. Much of the 
misery and the happiness is vicari- 
ous. But I make it mine, and I try 
to make it everybody's. You see, I 
feel as if I had a sort of message. It 
seems to me everybody ought to 
stand for something, and I stand for 
the brotherhood of man. You have 
no idea how many opportunities I 
have of preaching that in my work. 
I truly think the honest reporter is 
the greatest preacher on earth." 

"You don't seem to feel, dear, 
that you have any message for me at 
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all. I wish you were more concen- 
trated in your desire for the brother- 
hood of man. Oh, my dear, are 
you going to let me go on alone — 
are you going on alone, working, 
struggling, trying to carry a burden 
you are not fitted for because of — 
By heaven, Pauline, I do not know 
what it is because of ! *' 

" Oh, I 'm fitted for my work all right 
enough, Henry. You do n*t seem to 
think I have any pride. If I married 
you, and you had mother and Nell 
to care for as well as myself, do n't 
you suppose we would all feel de- 
pendent and ashamed?'* 

'* No, I do n't see it so at all. It 
is n't as if I were a poor man. It 's to 
be expected that I would take care 
of any belonging to my — to my 
wife. It 's vanity in you, Pauline. 
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Love ought n't to admit such foolish 
pride as that." 

"It isn't vanity, Henry. Don't 
think that of me. I am proud, of 
course, of succeeding in my profes- 
sion. I know you laugh when I call 
it a profession. And I 'm bound to say 
that I do n't think you appreciate the 
work I do. If you knew the oppor- 
tunities for what is usually thought 
better work in a newspaper way that 
I have refused, perhaps you would 
appreciate the work I do. I 've 
rather a poor opinion of an editor 
myself, you know. Anybody can edit 
a newspaper or write editorials. It 's 
easy and simple to have opinions. 
But to report accurately and graph- 
ically — to bring the methods of the 
novelist to everyday happenings — to 
do a little realistic writing every day, 
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for the purpose of bringing out some 
chapter of city life, and to bring it 
out so that it will make someone a 
bit more merciful and pitiful — why, 
that is worth while. I feel as if I 
was of use when I do that." 

"Yes," he said, sadly. 

" Now it all seems terrible and ab- 
surd to you. You are horrified when 
you learn that I have been out alone 
at night. You are always just a little 
bit ashamed to confess that I work 
at all. You would rather to-night at 
the dinner table that I had not men- 
tioned the fact that I had been rushed 
all day. You would have liked to 
have forgotten, in looking at this 
nice lace gown of mine, that I earned 
it myself — and by work which seems 
so common to you as reporting on a 
newspaper. You cannot accept the 
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fact of a woman's having a varied 
life, you want her to be" — 

" I want her to be a woman. And 
it is a woman's privilege to be pro- 
tected," he said rather hotly. "There 
is a place for men in the world, and 
there is a place for women" — 

" You are right. And those places 
are side by side. But you, Henry, 
would not have it so. You would 
leave the woman far behind. You 
would give her love. But you would 
not give her liberty. Now, I tell you 
frankly that I will never take love 
without liberty." 

" I do n't know what you mean by 
that. Do I seem like a tyrant? Have 
I ever done anything to make you 
think that I was one?" 

" There are men, my dear — please 
try not to feel hurt — who can never 
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be anything but feudal in their rela- 
tions to women. They love them — 
but they own them. Think, now, if 
you were to take a palm that was 
made to grow very large and beauti- 
ful, and were to put it in a little 
cramped conservatory, with a low 
roof, and then every day were to 
lovingly water it, and to tell it to 
grow and be happy, and yet would 
never lift the roof that was crushing 
down its branches and distorting it; 
you would be ridiculously inconsist- 
ent, would n't you? But that's just 
what you would do to a woman." 

"You have a perverted way of 
looking at things, Pauline. What you 
are saying is, after all, only that I 
would protect you from what was 
disagreeable." 

" But I would n't want to be pro- 
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tected. Listen ! Let us be patient 
with each other. Now tell me, would 
there ever be a time when your 
wife would dare to earn her daily 
bread?" 

There would be no necessity/* 
But if there were a necessity — I 
ask you earnestly — would you not 
rather that you suffered privation 
and that she suffered it ; would you 
not rather that your debts remained 
unpaid, and that your life fell to the 
detestable pettiness of every vulgar 
economy, — than that your wife 
should go out among others to work 
for her living?*' 

''Since you choose to put it in that 
way,'' he said, rather coldly, '* I will 
answer you. I would rather endure 
all the discomforts you mention than 
to see you among other women, 
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working to care for yourself and for 



me. 



"Thank you very much for your 
candor/' she said. There was a 
little tremble in her voice. "You 
have made it easier for me by your 
admission. Now, it is not because 
of that one particular thing, but be- 
cause of the attitude of mind which 
that sentiment represents, that I will 
not marry you, my — my dear.'* She 
spoke tenderly, and her hand was 
laid upon his arm in sign of amity. 
"I dare say, Henry, that you will 
imagine the reason of your attitude 
to be affection or proper pride. It 
is neither. It is a sort of proprietary 
vanity. It is a difficult thing to de- 
fine. It is what may be termed the 
conservatism of man in his estimate 
of woman. It means, in brief, that 
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you would wish your wife to lose her 
individuality as a personage. You 
would want love to be the motive 
power of her life." 

" Why, of course," he cried, stop- 
ping and looking at her with eyes 
that were surprised and angry. " You 
outrage my feelings Pauline. I de- 
clare, in spite of all you say, I believe 
that you have never known love!" 

" I have known love just as much as 
you have. And I tell you that love 
will be only an incident in your life, 
and that it will only be an incident 
in mine. Sweeter than anything 
else, a refuge always, a luxury and 
an inspiration, I can imagine love to 
be; although I am free to confess 
that with most married persons it is 
none of these things, but only a sort 
of habit, healthy enough, and com- 
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monplace. But to say that I should 
rise every morning thinking of the 
man I loved; that all day I would 
think of nothing but how to please 
him; that my chief material care 
would be to dress to suit him and to 
prepare his favorite meal; and my 
chief intellectual care to think the 
thoughts he would have me think — 
no, I tell you, Henry, I could not do 
it. For very shame's sake, I would 
not do it." 

"What has shame to do with 
this?" 

" Everything to do with it. Ought 
I not to feel shame if I abase the 
life God gave me to subserviency to 
another? Would I not feel shame if 
I set aside my moral responsibilities? 
Here I am with a big healthy body, 
and a brain that wants to do some- 
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thing all the time, and more joy of 
life than I know how to adjust. I 'm 
tremendously alive. I can feel the 
force in me. I have my own ideas. 
Some of them I would be willing to 
die for. All of them I am deter- 
mined to live for. Now, I happen to 
know that they do not agree with 
your ideas at all. I couldn't sub- 
ordinate them to your ideas. I 
could n't, Henry. It would be giving 
up my birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage." 

"Is that all my love is to you — a 
mess of pottage?" 

"All! Do you recollect what a 
mess of pottage is to a hungry man ? 
It 's the sweetest thing in the world." 

" Then is that what my love is to 
you — the sweetest thing in the 
world?" He stopped abruptly, and 
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looked into her eyes with fire in his 
own. His lips were trembling. He 
bent all the force of his will to 
overcome her opposition. He saw 
an answering fire leap into her eyes. 
His breath fell on her cheek. The 
spell of love seemed over her. But 
she drew back, trembling. 

"I love love, Henry," she whis- 
pered. "Almost all women do. Oh, 
Henry, if I dared just to be loved! 
But I dare not. I am answerable for 
my life. The man I marry must be 
a man who has won my love by what 
he has done to others. The fact that 
he loves me is not recommendation 
enough." 

"You are made of ice!" he broke 
out. "You are cruel! " 

" You know better," she retorted. 
"You know very well that I am 
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fighting harder with myself than you 
ever fought with any one else. Do n't 
you suppose I see how handsome 
you are? Don't you think I appre- 
ciate all that strange charm of man- 
ner you have? Don't you suppose I 
realize that you are a gentleman, 
and that you would never, if we lived 
together one hundred years, offend 
my fastidiousness? I know what I 
am giving up, and I am not one of 
those pale kind of women who can 
cry about a thing and forget it. But 
I know enough to count the worth of 
these quickened pulses. I am not 
going to let a sudden delight blind 
me to my duty." 

"Isn't it the duty of a woman to 
marry the man she loves?" 

*' It seems a hopeless task to make 
you understand. I'm going to live 
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for myself first. Is it not I who 
must answer for my soul in that day 
when we have to account for all that 
we have done and all we have not 
done in life ? My soul is my charge. 
Neither husband nor children shall 
stand in the way of all that it is given 
to me to do." 

" That sounds like rather a selfish 
philosophy, doesn't it?" 

" Selfish ? Would I think it selfish 
if I heard you say that you were 
going to live for the best in you, and 
that neither wife nor children could 
keep you from it ? It sounds selfish 
from my lips only because I am a 
woman. And there has always been 
one code for women and another for 
men. It has been thought a disgrace 
of a man if he permitted himself to 
be dragged down from his best pos- 
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sibilities by an unworthy wife. But if 
a woman gave up friends, self-esteem, 
forgot education, culture, shut out 
joy and beauty for the sake of an 
unworthy husband, she was consid- 
ered a model of wifely subjugation — 
a beautiful martyr. I say she was a 
renegade from the ranks of good 
women." 

"What has all this to do with 
me?" 

"Everything to do with you, for 
you would bend me to your thoughts 
and round my life with yours. You 
would not permit me to exercise 
what little influence I might possess. 
I would, perhaps, be expected to ask 
your permission as to whether or 
not I might visit certain women or 
certain men. You would take it 
upon yourself to tell me that you 
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did not want me to go to certain 
places, or to perform particular pub- 
lic duties." 

"Do you mean by public duties 
that you want suffrage? I couldn't 
give that to you." 

" You are so specific. I 'm not re- 
ferring to anything definite. How 
can I tell what form your objection 
to my mode of life would take first? 
Now, see here. Last year there was 
an epidemic of diphtheria in this 
city — and not nearly enough health 
inspectors to attend to it. I knew if 
the cold weather closed in, and the 
epidemic was not abated, that it 
would be awful. There 's something 
torturing to me in the thought of suf- 
fering among children. I suppose all 
women are so. Anyhow, every day 
I wrote an editorial. It was n't my 
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work, but they let me do it. I inter- 
viewed every one worth interviewing 
on the subject. I tormented the city 
council. I visited the houses where 
the diphtheria was. I wrote up the 
conditions surrounding those houses. 
I got physicians to write on the na- 
ture of the disease, and what could 
be done for its prevention. In fact, 
I created a public sentiment. The 
inspectors were appointed. The 
alleys were cleansed. The quaran- 
tine of the sick was enforced. The 
public fumigation of houses was 
attended to. The epidemic was 
stopped. I sometimes wonder how 
many hundred lives were saved. 
That is one of the many similar 
things that I have done. It makes 
me realize that I am a citizen. Now, 
what is the use, after such experi- 
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ences, in any man's coming to me 
and saying, I give you a home and 
love. Go to that home. Trouble 
yourself with no more ideas. You 
have no further call for action. I 
will tell you what colors I prefer you 
to have in your gowns, and you may 
wear those colors. You can also 
bear my children, and I will desig- 
nate how I wish them raised. A 
woman's place is in her home — and 
I provide a well-equipped home — 
please stay in it." 
Pauline!'' 

You think I am exaggerating? 
Did n't I hear your sister say to-night 
that her husband did n't allow her to 
go to the matinee alone?" 

"How useless all this is. You 
know the reason." 

*'Of course I know it. There are 
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women who attend with whom he 
was not willing she should be seen. 
Why was not he willing ? Is he afraid 
of the contamination of her purity? 
Doesn't he give her credit for a 
brain and good sense?" 

"It was the look of the thing! " 
" Does it look bad for your brother 
to be at a meeting among a homog- 
enous crowd? Is he contaminated? 
It 's all nonsense. It 's the attitude 
of the feudal man to his woman. 
Love ought to lead. It should not 
coerce. It must not enslave. Be- 
cause a soul is in a feminine body 
instead of a masculine one is no 
reason why it should be in chains to 
another will.*' 

*' Pauline, I have no more patience 
with you. You are talking against 
some hypothesis. Could there be any 
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question of enslavement in the love 
I would give you?" 

"Every question of it. Golden 
chains are no pleasanter upon the 
wrists than chains of iron. Can't you 
see that? Now there is your sister- 
in-law. She is a beautiful woman. 
She's pretty well educated too — 
knows a great deal more than the 
average gentlewoman of fifty years 
ago. What does she do ? She has 
never cooked a meal, or made a 
dress, or borne a child, or helped an 
unfortunate, or made a dollar of 
money, or given out a thought to 
anybody who was hungering for help 
since she was married. She's an 
amiable woman. She reads only the 
books recommended bv her husband. 
She goes out in the evening with him. 
Sometimes in the afternoon she goes 
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calling. Your brother is very par- 
ticular about the drivers of his horses, 
for fear he might get one who would 
be rude to her. She has given up 
her music, for which she realty had a 
passion, because your brother does 
not care for it. Her life is spent in 
watching for her husband to come 
home at night. Now you no doubt 
think that is beautiful. I think it is 
sensual. I think it is almost criminal. 
The criminal classes to my mind are 
those who prey upon the rest of man- 
kind. And this woman does. She is 
a consumer — a beautiful, amiable, 
well - bred, elegantly dressed little 
criminal, who can give no excuse for 
living." 

The girl had thrown back her 
wrap, and the wind blew in about 
the open lace at her throat. Her 
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cheeks were burning. Her body was 
tense. Suddenly she looked at her 
lover. 

Her^ head dropped forward and 
something like a moan came from 
her lips. 

"You know I do n't mean quite all 
that! Don't be hard on me, Henry. 
Remember what I am suffering to- 
night! Please, in thinking of me 
after — after we've said good -by, 
do n't be angry with me. You can't 
understand me. It 's no use. That 's 
why I won't give up, no matter how 
hungry I am for your love. It is n't 
so easy working ten hours a day, with 
only mother and Nell to go home to. 
And they 're in bed and asleep when 
I get home, and the house is so deso- 
late. It's seldom enough that I can 
manage a little pleasure such as I 
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had to-night at your brother's. If it 
was n't for the happiness I get out of 
my work, Henry — but you don't 
know what I mean by that, of course. 
I know you do n't think any too much 
of my work on the paper. I dare 
say you think it hasn't the literary 
quality. And it irritates you to have 
me write about certain things. You 
say I do it in a mannish way. I sup- 
pose you mean that I do it intelli- 
gently. But while you may not think 
much of it, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have never written a 
line heedlessly. I have never for- 
gotten that some day I might speak 
the chance word that would help an- 
other onward to a fuller liberty. I 
have never, for the sake of effect or 
sensation, written a word, — no, not 
even for the sake of cleverness — 
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that was calculated to harm anyone, 
or to lead them to any course of 
thought not good and free and 
honest. I cannot give up this work. 
It is a part of me. I like to speak 
my thoughts to the fifty thousand 
readers daily. You would sympathize 
with the preacher who resigned his 
work for any reason, and who grieved 
that he was obliged to give up his 
power of influencing one thousand 
souls which once a week listened to 
his earnest words. Yet as earnestly 
as any preacher, I daily write what 
fifty thousand read. Not on one 
topic — but on every topic that effects 
their lives. On questions that touch 
their duty as parents, as citizens, as 
men, as politicians. To stand always 
for what is best in life and books 
and art and science. To cry 'On- 
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ward ! ' even when you cannot see 
where the path may lead, is a pleias- 
ure, Henry, to be counted among 
the greatest ones." 

"You're mistaken Pauline, if you 
think I underestimate what you are 
doing. Am I not forever having it 
dinged into my ears?" 

" And are you not forever feeling 
a little ashamed of it? It shocks 
your prejudices. You want me dra- 
matically screened behind a curtain 
to appear only on state occasions, 
appropriately attired; and here I 
am, a workman, in the ranks of work- 
men. The only reason that I have n't 
a tin dinner-pail over my arm is be- 
cause I don't like cold lunches." 

" My dear, you 're well and strong 
now, and full of the excitement of 
life. I do n't think I ever knew any- 
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one who found life quite so exciting. 
But by-and-by you 're going to get 
tired — and sometimes, perhaps, you 
will even be lonely. If such a time 
comes, and you think that love is 
worth more than ambition, perhaps 
you will let me know." 

She stood apart from him with her 
arms folded, and looked at him 
mournfully. 

"If you had spoken no other word 
than just that,'* she said at last, " I 
would have known that you had 
failed utterly to perceive what I have 
been talking about. You use the 
word ambition opprobriously. Most 
people do, I notice. You think it is 
some form of vanity that is standing 
between you and me. I tell you I 
have no ambition except to do as 
well with my abilities as God in- 
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tended I should. A twenty-horse 
power engine ought to run with more 
pressure than an engine with only 
one-horse power. I want to run up 
to my capacity, and I know you 
would n't let me. But do n't you 
dare, Henry — ^do n't you dare go 
away with the idea that I do n't 
know the value of home, or that I 
do n't want a home — and everything 
that belongs to it. Just in propor- 
tion as I know the world, and the 
ways of men and women, I would 
appreciate home. But for me it 
would have to be a place of refuge, 
and not a place of imprisonment. 
That 's all. Let 's say good-night." 
"Good-night? That's good-bye! 
Pauline, it's good-bye!" He did 
not try to keep the sharp note of 
suffering out of his voice 
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"What is your life going to be?" 
she whispered. " What are you go- 
ing to do?'* 

"Do? Why just as usual, I sup- 
pose. It *11 be hard for a while. 
Perhaps I '11 go to Africa. It seems 
to be the fashion to go to Africa." 
Why do n't you go to work?" 
There 's no use of working 
that I can see when you have 
enough to live on without working. 
Most men are working to get to a 
place where they won't have to 
work." 

"Don't you want to accomplish 
anything at all?" 

"Yes, I did want to accomplish 
something. But you see I have 
failed." 

"Henry!" 

"Well, it can't be said that you 
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have given any great spur to my 
ambition." 

" But don't you care to count for 
anything? Isn't there anything you 
would like to fight for? Don't you 
want to be of use to anyone?" 

"What do you want me to do? 
Join a society for the improvement 
of back yards? Would you marry 
me then? I 'm no crank, Pauline." 

" I 've done just right, Henry. 
You'll see it so yourself. You are 
willing to stay as you are. I must 
work. I know better than to think 
there is any finality in what I might 
accomplish. I am aware I shall 
only open up new difficulties by my 
reforms. You know what I read 
you in Whitman the other day. ' It 
is provided in the essence of things 
that from any fruition of success, no 
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matter what, shall come forth some- 
thing to make a greater struggle 
necessary/. I know that; but I'm 
going to fight with the fighters. I 
may know defeat. I will certainly 
know what wounds are. I know 
already. I 've got one to-night." 

" Do you say so? I '11 try to get a 
little comfort out of that. My love 
is selfish, just as you said. Pauline, 
there *s no one in sight. How should 
there be in this wind? I'm going to 
ask you to kiss me. Oh, my dear! 
I thought I was going to ask you for 
your first kiss to-night. Instead of 
that I am asking you for your last 
one! See how dark it is! Come!" 

She looked at him a moment 
doubtfully. A shy color came into 
her face. She reached out her hands 
and lifted her face to his. Then he 
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released her, and they looked at 
each other dizzily. 

"Great God," he whispered; "and 
this is parting! " 

" It was beautiful/* she answered. 
She almost reached out her hands to 
him again, but she conquered her- 
self. " But there is law above love," 
she added. 

" It is God's law for a woman to 
marry the man she loves," he cried 
hotly. "And you love me, Pauline I 
You love me!" 

For answer she caught his hand 
and kissed it, leaving a hot tear there. 
Then she turned and walked away in 
the dusk, rapidly, toward where the 
clang of the car bell made itself heard. 
Her path along the shadows looked 
lonely, but she walked with her head 
up, like one going to battle. 
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